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FOREWORD 

£2 1  beheld  a  vision. 

co      And  lo,  a  man,  great,  mighty,  and  four-square,  with 

^~  his  arms  outstretched  to  all  the^  nations  upon  earth  ! 

And  the  feet  of  him  were  as  clay,  plastic;  and  the 
*-■  trunk  thereof  was  of  polished  brass,  bound  about  with 
ribs  of  steel  and  sinews  of  indiarubber ;  and  within 
him  was,  as  it  were,  a  stomach  containing  all  manner 
of  meats,  good  in  themselves  but  dangerous  in  excess ; 
but  the  heart  of  him  was  as  gold,  seven  times  tried 
in  the  fire ;  for  having  come  through  much,  he  loved 
to  see  fair  play  for  all. 

And  he  stretched  his  arms,  like  cables,  with  the 
0  fingers  for  terminals,  over  the  whole  earth,  while  from 
H  his  eyes  shot  rays  of  light,  as  if  they  had  been  wire- 
<§  less  messages,  to  his  sons  and  to  his  daughters. 

His  brain  was  even  as  a  workshop,  containing 
engines,  electric,  innumerable,  the  working  of  which 
was  varied  but  was  for  the  making  of  the  peoples. 

Now  as  I  watched  and  marvelled  within  me  what 

this  thing,  this  man,  might  be :    Behold  !    a  wonder, 

■jg  and  a  miracle !    For  the  feet  of  him — which  had  been 

5  of  clay,  plastic,  and   in  which  nerves   of  argon  were 

=£  working  in  connection  with  his  great  heart — became 

of  terra-cotta,  and  he  stood  yet  more  firmly. 
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And  as  I  looked,  the  change  spread  upwards ;  and 
the  calves  of  his  legs,  but  now  shapeless  and  soft, 
became  even  as  terra-cotta  in  the  hands  of  an  artist, 
and  hardened  slowly,  as  if  baked  in  the  sun  of  the 
Soudan. 

And  my  soul  said  unto  me :  '  Look,  for  thou  shalt 
see  greater  things  than  these.' 

And,  as  I  looked,  what  was  of  terra-cotta  and 
friable,  became  a  marble  of  exceeding  hardness  and 
density,  and  veins  of  molten  gold  ran  through  it; 
and  the  surface  thereof  shone  with  a  polish  like  that 
of  the  body  above. 

And  a  voice  said,  '  See,  it  is  now  too  late ;  what 
trouble  was  not  taken  to  mould  the  clay  and  the 
terra-cotta,  that  cannot  now  be  helpful ;  for  the  marble 
is  as  it  was  made,  yea,  and  remaineth.' 

And  the  legs  of  him,  to  the  waist,  with  the 
purtenance  thereof,  became  as  marble,  and  again  the 
voice  said :  '  Look ! '  for  the  man  moved ;  and  he 
went,  and  will  go,  wherever  his  legs  will  carry  him. 

And  the  name  of  that  man  was  John  Bull,  and  the 
feet  of  him  on  which  he  stood  were  the  Labour  Party. 

Let  those  that  read,  ponder  these  things  ! 

S.  L.  NOEEIS. 

Haslemere,  15^  January  1907- 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    UNIONIST    PARTY 

'A  Liberal  Unionist!'  what  is  that1?  and  why 
do  you  call  yourself  a  Liberal  at  all?  These  are 
questions  still  often  honestly  asked,  and  which,  in 
this  slight  sketch  of  the  present  situation  and  its 
difficulties,  I  shall  endeavour  fully  to  answer,  at  least 
by  implication. 

I  would  wish  any  honest  seeker  after  truth,  should 
he  read  to  the  end  of  this  little  book,  to  say :  '  Such 
a  man  is  at  least  a  Liberal ;  and  most  certainly  a 
Unionist.  With  him  are  all  Conservatives  of  Country 
and  Constitution.' 

Now  first,  what  is  a  Unionist  1  Why,  surely  he  is 
one  who  believes  in  the  old  motto  '  Union  is  Strength,' 
and  applies  it  to  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 

He  is  one,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  chains  of  love 
and  of  law,  or  constitution,  that  bind  the  mighty 
nations  of  the  future,  our  self-governing  colonies,  to 
their  little,  but  complex,  Mother  country,  to  be 
strengthened  not  snapped,  polished  not  rusted, 
wrought  not  cast,  by  every  means  that  that  old 
Blacksmith,  the  true  patriot,  can  bring  to  bear. 

He  therefore  is  one  who,  looking  nearer  home  at 
his  Mother  country,  whether  he  be  Teuton  or  Celt, 
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and  whatever  side  his  ancestors  may  have  taken  in  the 
quarrels  that  have  brought  us  together,  longs  above 
all  for  Unity  and  Union  between  England  and  Wales, 
England  and  Scotland,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Fatherland  and  its  greater  children.  The  products 
of  the  Union  are  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  they  are  the  new  worlds  in  more  than  two 
Continents. 

Methinks  I  can  hear  the  loyalist,  whether  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  Welsh,  exclaim  :  Britain, 

'from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak, 
One  heart,  one  soul,  in  both  ! ' 

And  again  : 

'  One  Kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end  ! ' 

as  our  great  Liberal  poet  wrote. 

Will  our  mighty  children  wish  theirs  to  be  told  that 
their  grandparents  could  not  live  happily  together, 
and  took  refuge  in  that  most  un-Christian  and  shame- 
ful of  remedies — divorce  1 

What,  then,  should  our  differences  lead  to  1 
Separation  1     No,  for 

'  The  falling  out  of  Faithful  Friends 
Renewal  is  of  Love.' 

Remember  how  our  earliest,  and  in  some  ways  our 
greatest,  National  Poet  used  the  words  '  sely/  or  silly, 
and  '  simple '  as  terms  of  the  highest  possible  praise  ; 
as  qualifications,  in  short,  essentially  English,  indicat- 
ing straight-forward-ness,  the  single  eye,  the  straight 
soul.     And,  with  these  qualifications,  what  is  necessary 
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to  complete  the  ideal  Briton,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
ideal  Englishman  1 

One  thing  and  one  thing  only. 

True  Liberality  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  Liberal  Unionist,  in  his 
theoretical  and  ideal  aspect,  and  also  sometimes,  let 
us  hope,  in  his  concrete  existence. 

I  remember,  in  1885,  sitting  over  the  library  fire  in 
the  country-house  of  a  great  but  simple  man,  after  a 
long  day's  hunting,  while  he  explained  to  me  what  a 
fine,  what  a  glorious,  thing  it  was,  not  pro  patrid  mori, 
but,  for  your  country's  sake,  when  the  ball  was  at 
your  feet,  when  the  highest  ministerial  and  historical 
honours  were  within  your  reach,  to  give  up  all  and 
go  into  the  wilderness,  living  in  caves,  on  political 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat. 

As  we  sat  there,  and  my  heart  burned  within  me, 
he  explained  to  me  the  true  value  to  his  country,  as 
it  will  be  seen  in  history,  of  the  conduct  of  such  a 
man  as  his  immediate  chief,  but  too  soon  to  be  his 
chief  political  mourner,  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, or  rather,  as  we  called  him  during  the  life  of  a 
yet  greater  man,  Lord  Hartington. 

Now  this  sketch  is  not  written  in  praise  of  any 
man,  dead  or  alive,  and  you  will  see  shortly  how 
absolutely  a  Liberal  Unionist  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  present  views  of  the  chief  who  first  led  him  to  the 
fight,  on  at  least  one  point. 

Yet  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  while  we 
avoid  the  position  of  the  man, 

1  Whose  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  grew, 
While  faith,  unfaithful,  kept  him  falsely  true.' 
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If  I  make  a  mis-quotation  it  is  not  from  want  of 
admiration  for  the  poet's  divine  thought. 

But  Liberalism  cannot  consist  in  blindly  following 
one  man,  however  great.  In  the  early  seventies  I 
learnt  what,  I  believe,  was  true  Liberalism  from  my 
lessons  in  Roman  History,  given  by  the  brother  of 
Professor  Beesly,  one  who,  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils, 
needed  not  his  brother's  title  to  true  greatness. 

Well  do  I  remember  his  enthusiasm  when,  in  the 
seventies,  John  Bright  emerged  from  his  Rochdale 
seclusion  to  make  his  great  speech  at  Birmingham. 
One  there  was  upon  his  platform  that  night,  who  was 
born  to  take  an  even  greater  share  in  framing  the 
fortunes  and  consolidating  the  strength  of  the  Empire, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  destined,  within  thirty  years, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  reformation  of  that  all 
important  subject,  the  British  fiscal  system,  and 
therefore  the  system  of  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Bright,  great  man  and  staunch  friend  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  wrote,  in  1886,  that  he  could  never 
be  a  party  to  a  policy  that  would  make  a  parliament 
in  Dublin,  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

I  remember,  too,  my  own  feelings  of  horror  and 
aversion  when  I  read,  in  a  little  pamphlet  purchased 
at  a  bookstall,  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  originator 
of  the  unauthorised  programme.  I  had  in  my  hands 
an  unconsciously  prophetic  book,  thirty  years  in 
advance  of  its  time,  which  gave  a  proportionate  shock 
to  what  my  callow  mind  considered  my  well  founded 
principles.  From  that  day  I  became  aware  that  the 
young  Liberal  party  was  really  Radical ;  that  it  was 
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possible,  under  the  Flag  of  Liberalism,  to  be  running 
a  party  containing,  with  the  germs  of  true  and  beautiful 
Individualism  and  Collectivism,  also  the  seeds  of  the 
lower  Socialism,  of  Anarchy,  of  disruption.  Too 
young  to  see  the  good,  I  hated  the  evil  with  a  bitter 
and  intense  hatred,  and,  for  some  years,  the  root  of  it 
was  called,  in  my  mind,  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  ;  just  as  that  noble  and  Homeric,  if  not 
heroic,  figure,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  represented 
all  that  was  pure,  true,  and  of  good  report  in  true 
Liberals,  as  descended  from  the  advanced  Whigs  of 
the  early  years  of  last  century. 

But,  as  we  said  above,  Liberalism  cannot  con- 
sist in  blindly  following  one  man,  however  great. 
Dwelling  on  the  admitted  need  of  reforms  in  Ireland 
and  the  unfortunate  genesis  of  the  Union,  at  a  time 
when  his  best  friends  hoped  he  would  have  raised 
a  monument  to  his  literary  greatness,  Mr.  Gladstone 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Irish  National  party,  on  the 
grounds  of  both  justice  and  political  expediency ;  but 
there  were  not  wanting,  as  we  have  said,  men,  like 
John  Bright  his  contemporary,  and  Lord  Hartington 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain  his  younger  followers,  who  saw 
clearly  that  to  follow  such  a  lead  was  to  abandon 
Liberal  traditions,  to  hand  over  a  minority  to  an 
almost  savage  majority,  whose  principles,  or  the  want 
of  them,  had  been  for  ten  years  proclaimed  by  the 
most  astute  of  wire-pullers,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

To  a  true  Liberal,  such  a  measure  of  redistribution 
as  gave  to  1300  Irishmen,  of  whom  only  nine  per 
cent,  could  read  or  write,  as  much  political  power  as 
is   given   to  30,000   electors   in  Wandsworth,  would 
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have  been  abhorrent,  the  more  so  as  it  was  a  job,  to 
get  a  bill  through,  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  involved  the 
betrayal  of  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  who,  since 
Henry  vin.'s  time,  have  been  the  backbone  of  Ireland's 
commerce  and  the  most  level-headed  portion  of  her 
electorate.  This  too  was  to  be  done  without  altering 
her  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  in 
any  way  lessening  her  power  to  obstruct  legislation 
which  might  solely  affect  Great  Britain. 

To  the  Whig  of  1832,  or  the  Liberal  of  1875,  any 
such  idea  was  simply  the  betrayal  of  that  Union  which, 
unfortunate  in  its  generation,  had  come  to  be  the 
pride  of  both  countries,  the  mainspring  of  the  Empire 
that  was  being  made  and  kept  up  by  its  products. 
Thus,  in  1885,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  Craig  Sellar,  and  others  even  more  dis- 
tinguished, separated  themselves  from  the  chief  who, 
they  considered,  had  deserted  the  first  principle  of 
the  old  Liberal  party,  the  motto  of  the  Belgian  nation. 
It  was  not  for  those  who,  with  no  minds  of  their  own, 
followed  the  brilliant,  if  erratic,  coruscation  of  their 
leader,  to  talk  about  '  rats '  and  deserting  the  ship. 
It  was  they,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  country  showed 
in  every  election  in  which  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  was 
made  a  plank  of  the  Gladstonian- Liberal  platform, 
who  were  deserters,  willing  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  loyalty  had  been  proved,  over  and  over 
again,  to  be  doubtful,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  they 
would  secure  the  changeable  votes  of  a  party  which 
has  but  one  principle,  separation  from  everything 
English. 
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None  the  less  it  is  often  said  that,  numerically,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party  went  with  their  chief, 
and  that  therefore  the  cave  of  Liberal  Unionists  were 
deserters. 

I  think,  at  last,  the  Gladstonian-Liberal  party  begin 
to  find  the  true  value  of  that  for  which  they  have 
sacrificed  so  much,  while  we  who  felt  our  separation 
from  old  friends  so  much,  have  learnt  the  value  of  our 
new  ones,  the  true  Constitutional  Party  of  Freedom, 
Justice,  and  Right-dealing  between  country  and 
country,  class  and  class,  employer  and  employed, 
landlord  and  tenant. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  holds  Socialist  opinions,  the 
plane  of  which  I  cannot  but  respect,  has  sent  me  some 
comments  which  I  now  add  for  the  sake  of  fair  play, 
and  for  the  interest  of  a  different  point  of  view ; 
he  says  : 

'  What  is  that  Freedom  which  consists  only  of  an 
incomplete  political  freedom  to  vote,  based  on  a 
property  right  1  As  long  as  the  "  means  of  produc- 
tion "  (particularly  land)  are  owned  as  personal 
property  by  individuals,  there  can  be  neither  freedom 
nor  justice  for  the  rest  of  the  people  who  can  only 
produce  by  permission  granted  by  the  owners  of  the 
"  means." ' 

Reading  this,  I  bethought  me  of  Dryden's  line, 

'  Free,  what,  and  fettered  with  so  many  chains  ? ' 

But  let  Dryden  speak  again  of  the  freedom  i"  re- 
ferred to : — 

'  0  Freedom  !  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 
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The  privilege  of  doles  ;  nor  yet  t'  inscribe 
Their  names  in  this  or  t'  other  Roman  tribe  : 
That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found  ; 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round.' 

as  at  the  last  election. 

And  why  does  my  friend  differentiate  '  individuals  ' 
from  '  the  rest  of  the  people  '  1 

Are  not  they  also  individuals'?  Has  not  each  of 
them  some  property,  some  means  of  production,  if  he 
only  knew  it,  peculiar  to  himself? 

Finally,  is  not  everything  on  this  earth  the  gift  of 
God  ?  and  shall  we  not  all  have  to  account,  some  day 
for  our  use  or  misuse  of  that  gift  ? 

Will  it  be  any  excuse  to  say,  '  Lord,  I  distributed 
my  talent  among  many,  as  I  felt  unable  to  make  use 
of  it  myself1?' 

For  what,  and  why,  is  anything  given  to  any 
individual  1 

For  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and  because  it  is 
his  individual  duty,  in  the  Master's  eyes,  to  make  the 
right  use  of  the  gift,  as  a  steward  of  the  Treasury 
of  God. 

Again,  he  objects  to  my  argument  that  '  to  mention 
on  a  level  and  in  one  sentence  the  relationship  between 
"  God  and  man,"  and  that  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, class  and  class,  landlord  and  tenant,  implying 
that  the  Unionist  party  can,  or  will,  or  intends,  to 
change  the  antagonisms  into  identities,  is ? ' 

When  I  saw  the  above  I  at  once  struck  out  the 
words  '  God  and  man  '  after  '  between '  in  my  original 
text,  as  I  saw  they  were  liable  to  misconception  by 
others. 
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In  the  words  '  Right  dealing  between  God  and  man  ' 
I  meant  no  irreverence,  but  I  did  mean  that  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  their  Conservative  friends  cannot  forget 
the  command  '  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  I 
did  mean  that  our  party  recognises  this  country  as  a 
Christian  country,  and  in  all  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  it,  whether  social,  educational,  or  affecting 
religion  in  any  way,  that  which  is  due  to  God  is  not 
forgotten. 

I  maintain  further  that  my  friend's  words  '  anta- 
gonism '  and '  identities'  are  misleading  and  inapplicable 
without  the  addition  of  the  words  '  of  interests,'  and 
that,  even  with  this  addition,  they  are  still  misleading 
and  often  contrary  to  existing  facts.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show,  if  space  permitted,  that  they  are  equally  in- 
applicable to  the  relations  that  should  exist  between 
country  and  country.  If  my  friend's  millennium  were 
reached,  '  the  antagonisms '  would  have  disappeared 
and  have  become  '  identities,'  of  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  aim  of  every  great  diplomat  or  wise 
foreign  minister,  and  certainly  the  aim  of  the  foreign 
policy  established  by  the  Unionist  party  is  to  minimise 
these  asserted  antagonisms,  or  disprove  their  exist- 
ence, as  in  most  cases  they  are  purely  imaginary, 
and  to  bring  to  light,  and  emphasise,  the  identity 
of  interests  that  exist  between  all  self-respecting 
nationalities. 

As  applied  to  right  dealing  'between  class  and 
class,'  the  note  of  my  friend  seems  to  me  even  more 
inapplicable. 

If  he  were  a  man   seeking  to  stir  up  bad    blood 
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between  the  classes  and  the  masses,  I  could  under- 
stand it,  but  I  know  this  is  not  his  object.  Similarly 
the  party  who  initiated  and  passed  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  who  last  session  supported  its 
expansion  to  include  even  household  servants,  who 
gave  us  the  Factory  Acts,  and  many  others  of  equal 
benefit,  may  surely  claim  to  be  the  party  of  Freedom, 
Justice,  and  Right  dealing  between  employer  and 
employed. 

Again,  contrast  the  legislation  of  last  session,  as 
referred  to  in  this  sketch,  with  that  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  let  any 
honest  man  say  which  is  most  calculated  to  minimise 
differences  and  to  promote  fair  and  right  dealing. 

Lastly,  let  no  one  assert  that  there  does  not  exist 
an  identity  of  interest  between  a  good  landlord,  or 
owner  of  property,  and  his  tenant. 

The  lie  is  given  to  this  every  day  in  the  addresses 
made  to  future  owners  of  well-managed  estates  on 
attaining  their  majority.  I  cannot  assert  too  strongly 
that,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  antagonism,  but  an 
absolute  identity  of  interest. 

Gradually  the  Unionist  party  is  carrying  on  the  old 
traditions  of  the  true  Liberal  party,  redressing  the 
grievances  of  all  who  were,  or  still  are,  oppressed  or 
suffering.  Certainly,  we  have  established  a  foreign 
policy  and  a  naval  strength,  which  has  transformed 
England  from  a  second-class  power,  whose  main 
strength  lay  in  her  money-bags,  into  a  first-class 
power  whose  will  cannot  lightly  be  thwarted,  and 
whose  great  and  tactful  King  is  admitted  to  be  the 
chief   factor  for  peace  among  the  crowned  heads  of 
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Europe  ;  the  collaborateur,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so, 
of  the  head  of  the  great  English-speaking  American 
Eepublic. 

Certain  also  it  is  that  this  policy,  so  formed — first, 
in  justice  he  it  said,  by  Lord  Rosebery,  then  brilliantly 
elaborated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  put  into  execution 
by  Lord  Lansdowne — changeth  not,  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians ;  parties  may  come  and  go, 
but  to  England's  greatness  is  linked  the  continuity  of 
her  foreign  policy.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
formation  of  the  Liberal  Imperial  League,  including 
perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  promising  members  of 
the  present  heterogeneous  cabinet,  one  of  whom  is  our 
present  much  respected,  and  in  Northumberland 
beloved,  Foreign  Secretary. 

To  return  again  to  the  Liberal  Unionists ;  in  its 
colonial  policy  this  party  has  largely,  thanks  to  such 
men  as  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Richard  Seddon,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Sir  Henry  Loch,  Lords  Cromer,  Milner, 
Tennyson,  and  Selborne,  created  our  world-wide 
empire,  and  has  knit  its  bonds  by  such  a  power  of 
sentiment,  by  such  ties  of  blood  poured  out  and  of 
lives  laid  down,  that  even  the  bungling  and  tyrannical 
interference  of  the  political  faddists  lately  put  into 
power,  or  of  a  young  labour  party,  has  not  yet 
alienated  its  members  from  the  Mother  country. 
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CHAPTER    II 

INDUSTRIALISM 

But  another  and  more  serious  cause  of  the  estrange- 
ment now  springing  up  between  Great  Britain  and  its 
larger  self-governing  colonies,  is  the  refusal  of  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  at  home  to  admit,  or  allow 
for,  either  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  fiscal 
relations  of  the  world,  or  the  necessities  of  young  and, 
as  yet,  comparatively  unproductive  colonies,  whose 
manufactures,  at  least,  are  still  in  the  nursery.  As 
the  infant  Hercules  strangled  the  snakes  in  his  cradle, 
so  the  colonies  have  put  down,  and  got  the  better  of, 
many  minor  difficulties  one  by  one ;  but  they  find 
that,  with  many  markets  closed  to  them  by  protective 
tariffs,  their  mother  country  refuses  to  give  them  a 
preference  in  her  own  which  would  compensate  for  the 
immense  distance  they  have  to  send  their  goods. 

They  find  their  infant  commerce  entangled  in  a  net 
of  pseudo-free-trade  restrictions,  giving  no  protection 
from  the  sharp  spears  of  hostile  tariffs. 

The  markets,  in  which  they  might  naturally  expect 
to  sell  their  goods,  are  flooded  with  inferior  foreign 
produce,  dumped  down  in  England,  because,  first, 
there  is  no  sale  for  it  at  home ;  secondly,  there  is  a 
bounty  on  its   exportation  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  no 
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duty  on  it  in  this  happy  dumping  ground  for  surplus 
goods.  The  home  trade  with  its  established  markets, 
its  prestige,  and  perfection  of  output,  naturally  feels 
this  far  less ;  but,  here  again,  the  number  of  employed 
men,  in  any  trade  or  work,  becomes  less  and  less, 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  and  wastrels  annually 
greater. 

Here  again  my  socialist  friend  objects: 
'No  tariff  readjustment  will  affect  unemployment 
in  any  radical  way.  As  long  as  capital  and  rent  take 
a  toll  of  half  of  production,  it  seems  to  me  mere 
tinkering  to  deal  with  tariff  as  a  remedy.  As  long 
as  the  competition  system  exists,  so  long  will  eight- 
ninths  of  the  nation  be  subject  to  one-ninth,  and  we 
will  continue  to  nurse  within  us  the  conflicts  of  class 
and  class,  employer  and  employed,  landlord  and 
tenant,  etc.  The  remedy  is  the  recognition  that  the  nation 
is  but  the  aggregate  of  its  individuals,  that  if  any  one 
individual  suffers,  the  state  suffers.  That  so  long  as  the 
large  majority  of  the  nation  has  to  suffer  under  abso- 
lute inequality  of  opportunity  (that  is,  have  no  access 
to  either  land  or  capital,  except  by  giving  up  half  the 
resultant  product  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  interest) 
so  long  will  we  be  faced  by  our  industrial  problems. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  either  uphold  or  pull  down 
either  free  trade  or  tariff  reform.  Both  are  capitalistic 
measures,  favoured  by  different  schools  of  Individualist 
capitalists,  one  Imperialistic  and  military,  the  other 
purely  commercial.  In  either  case  the  whole  prole- 
tariate remains  the  thrall  of  Capital  and  Rent.' 

My  friend  says,  in  effect,  that,  as  long  as  his  theory 
is  correct  and  represents  the  conditions  of  production, 
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nothing,  not  even  additional  employment,  will  affect 
unemployment  in  any  radical  way.  As  long  as  the 
competition  system  exists  and  as  long  as  labour  is  but 
the  servant  of  capital,  his  friends  maintain — 

Firstly,  that  employers  will,  directly  but  sub-con- 
sciously perhaps,  discharge  their  hands  in  order  to 
create  unemployment,  consequent  distress,  and  their 
return  to  beg  for  re  employment  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage; 
and  secondly,  that  these  cunning,  but  unconscious 
criminals  will,  when  they  have  driven  wages  down  to 
the  point  of  bare  subsistence,  re-employ  a  certain 
number  of  hands  so  as  to  prevent  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  reaching  a  point  the  very  misery  of  which 
would  break  up  the  system  which  it  is  their  interest 
to  foster. 

This,  it  is  said,  is  not  the  wickedness  that  it  seems ; 
some  of  these  very  employers  are  known  to  many  of 
us  to  be  humane  men,  having  for  their  first  object  in 
life  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Such  a  man 
was  George  Palmer  of  Reading,  such  still  is  Martin 
Sutton,  the  seedsman,  of  that  town,  who  employs 
numbers  only  second  to  Huntley  and  Palmer.  Their 
descendants  must  look  to  it  that  the  character  of  the 
firm  is  maintained,  not  merely  for  commercial  success, 
but  also  for  right  dealing  with  their  employe's. 

Such  a  man  always  seeks  the  good  of  those  he 
employs  at  a  rate  of  wage  that  is  commensurate, 
both  to  the  work  done,  i.e.  the  profit  obtained  by 
it,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  man  or  men  employed. 
You  cannot  get  out  of  it;  every  man,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  an  employer  of  labour  for  his  own 
advantage  and,  thank  God  for  it,  for  the  advantage  of 
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his  fellow-men.  One  may  be  a  photographer,  but  he 
helps  to  employ  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
making  the  plates,  or  films,  or  printing  papers,  that  he 
uses  every  day.  He  directly  backs  and  supports  one 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  by  buying  his 
manufactures.  He  therefore,  sub -consciously  of 
course,  is  a  partner  of  his  guilt,  if  guilt  it  is,  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  unemployment  and  dis- 
tress among  his  fellow-men.  This  is  said  to  be 
necessary  to  support  a  profitable  industry  by  which, 
mark  you,  he,  the  photographer,  also  profits,  and  that 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  manufacturer  of  the  plates, 
films,  or  printing  papers. 

And  then,  my  friend  says  :  these  men  are  not  guilty, 
for  as  long  as  the  system  lasts,  which  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  as  long  as  the  earth  goes  round,  this 
must  inevitably  be  the  case.  And  why,  or  for  what 
reason  1 

He  replies  :  on  account  of  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages. 
Oh,  the  irony  of  it !  that  a  man  so  good,  so  conscious 
of  evil,  who  is  himself  the  prophet  of,  or  at  least  the 
expounder  of,  a  better  state  of  things,  should  himself 
take  part  in  this  wickedness. 

And  yet  he  must  live,  and  not  only  live  but  accumu- 
late sufficient  wealth,  in  order  that,  should  anything 
happen  to  him,  his  wife  and  children  shall  have  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  more. 

Who  will  grudge  to  his  children  an  education  at 
least  as  good  as  and  even  better  than  he  himself 
received  ]  And,  who  of  us  will  grudge  to  any  man  the 
means  and  the  power  to  buy  such  an  education  for  his 
children,  and  therefore  the  means  whereby  alone  he 
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can  utilise  the  gifts  of  brain  that  God  has  given  him, 
to  an  extent  which  his  own  hands  only  cannot  realise  1 
In  what  are  we  better  than  the  mere  animals  or  brute 
creation  1  is  it  in  the  use  of  our  hands  ?  Can  man,  I 
ask,  build  anything  to  compare  with  a  coral  reef,  an 
ant-heap,  or  even  a  spider's  web  1 

Again,  do  not  even  the  lower  creation  set  us  an 
example  of  organised  self-help,  of  sub-division  of 
labour  1 

Is  not  to  every  bee  in  a  hive  his  own  task  allotted  1 
are  there  not  some  who  go  in  and  out  to  collect 
materials  while  others  stay  at  home  to  build  and  store 
the  means  of  subsistence  1  Above  all,  is  not  the 
authority  of  the  queen  bee  paramount  in  this  home 
of  industry,  the  like  of  which  is  unknown  among 
men  1 

We  may  descend  to  the  lowest  known  forms  of  life, 
and  in  each,  to  the  extent  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  work,  both  individual  and  collective,  we  find 
there  is  a  duty,  a  necessity,  a  law. 

We  find  life  devoted  to  simple,  and  often  wholly 
unselfish,  forms  of  labour. 

We  find,  at  the  bottom  of  all  collective  work,  indivi- 
dualism in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  known  to  the  New 
Crusade.  We  find  individual  obedience,  self-denial 
or  self-abnegation,  and  effort.  As  the  result  we  get 
collective  content  and  advantage. 

But  in  writing  the  above,  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
advocate  the  limitation  of  each  man's  labour,  except 
within  the  strictest  limits,  to  one  form  or  detail  of 
production. 

Economically  that  is  the  secret  of  success  in  manu- 
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facture ;  but  where  this  limitation,  as  in  America,  is 
unlimited,  the  results,  physiologically  speaking,  are 
already  disastrous  to  the  race ;  the  inflation  of  trade 
there  is  not  based,  as  our  English  trade  used  to  be, 
and  let  us  hope  will  again  be,  on  the  super-excellence 
of  the  article  produced  ;  and,  as  the  greatest  controllers 
of  capital  and  labour  there — such  as  Mr.  Rockefeller 
— are  now  foretelling,  the  crisis  is  already  impend- 
ing, and  a  time  when  the  world-balance  will  again 
assert  itself  is  close  before  us.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves, economy  in  production  cannot  be  obtained  by 
shoddy  materials,  or  poor  work,  though  at  the  time  it 
may  show  a  profit. 

Lastly,  in  reading,  as  doubtless  some  do,  Socialist 
or  Fabian  literature,  I  would  beg  them  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  honest  knowledge  and  hard-won 
experience  of  such  writers  as  Beatrice  and  Sidney 
Webb  and  the  fetid  brilliance  of  such  a  man  as 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  openly  acknowledges  that  this 
world  is  a  sink  of  iniquity  and  that  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  to  exploit  those  who  are  taken  in  by 
his  own  blasphemous  brilliance. 

If  my  friend's  assertion  was  the  father,  instead  of 
being  the  offspring,  of  his  theory,  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  deal  with  it  temperately. 

But,  first,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Shortly,  that  Competition  is  the  root  of  all  evil  and 
has  certain  consequences  in  the  world  we  live  in. 
Now,  beyond  all  dispute,  it  is  accepted  by  Charles 
Darwin,  Benjamin  Kidd,  Arthur  Balfour,  and  other 
great  thinkers  of  the  last  and  present  century,  that 
our  present  civilisation  and  its  growth,  the  evolution 
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of  mankind  and  of  all  creation,  is  the  result  of  one 
thing  only,  under  the  Eternal  Providence,  or  first 
cause  of  all  things. 

That  one  thing  is  Competition. 

Beginning  from  nature  and  purely  natural  causes 
we  find  it  in  every  form  of  life.  Two  cocks  are 
strutting  in  a  yard,  two  bulls  are  butting  in  a  field,  in 
every  case  the  one  is  chosen  and  the  other  left.  The 
higher  the  form  of  life  or  intelligence,  the  keener  the 
struggle  becomes,  and  the  greater  the  good  that  is 
generated  thereby  in  the  universe. 

Take  away  the  incentive  to  effort  and  what  remains  1 

In  the  nursery  are  two  children,  inclined  to  be  cross, 
but  they  know  that  there  is  no  chocolate  for  the  one 
that  is  naughty,  each  must  try  to  please  his  mother 
more  than  the  other,  he  has  no  other  standard.  Later 
on  there  will  be  a  penny  to  the  one  that  can  first  say 
his  alphabet,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  the  elementary  school  again,  what  makes  the 
children  wish  to  work  1 

The  wish  to  win  the  teacher's  praise,  but  also  to 
beat  Tommy  or  Johnny  first  and  all  other  contem- 
porary children  afterwards. 

Is  this  selfish  or  unnatural  1 

Is  there  anything  on  this  earth  more  stimulating, 
more  natural,  or  more  God-given,  than  the  spirit  of 
healthy  rivalry  ] 

I  do  not  say  that,  like  every  other  gift  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  carried  to  excess  both  in  school  and  after- 
wards. Rivalry  is  not  jealousy,  Competition  is  not 
injurious.  To  what  does  a  farm  owe  the  excellence 
of  its  butter,  but  to  the  fact  that  some  other  dairy 
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would  get  the  trade  if  it  was  less  good  1  And  so  with 
every  form  of  excellence,  with  everything  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  world  at  large.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  and  Virtue  surely  brings  its  reward. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  alleged  consequences, 
and  we  shall  find  that,  where  they  are  facts,  they  are 
the  result  not  of  the  use,  but  of  the  abuse,  of  this 
great  law  of  nature.  What  do  we  say  of  a  man  like 
Frederick  Temple,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  paid  for  every  step  of  his  own  education,  and 
often  went  without  his  supper  for  nights  that  he 
might  buy  another  book  with  the  accumulated  savings, 
which  were  to  him  wealth,  which  brought  to  him 
greatness. 

So  long  as  the  world  goes  round,  so  long  will  the 
best  men  come  to  the  top,  and  so  long  will  those  who 
are  unworthy  cease  to  remain  there.  But  you  will 
say  my  words  'best'  and  'unworthy'  have  no  refer- 
ence to  real  worth  or  goodness. 

True,  the  world  is  not  perfect,  or  there  would  be  no 
evil  results  from  competition,  no  selfish  accumulation 
of  unused  wealth.  But  were  the  world  perfect, 
morally,  the  best  man  would,  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  his  fellows,  still  come  to  the  top  and 
remain  there  so  long  as  he  deserved  to  do  so.  So 
long  also  would  the  majority,  or  possessors  of  the  real 
power,  choose  an  executive  minority,  to  whom,  as  long 
as  they  did  their  duty,  they  would  cheerfully  be 
subject  for  their  own  advantage. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  some  of  the  alleged 
consequences  of  following  a  universally  admitted  law 
of  existence.     Not  only  are  these  conflicts  greatly  and 
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purposely  exaggerated,  but,  where  they  must  be 
admitted  as  facts,  they  are  not  due,  and  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  due,  to  their  alleged  cause. 

Let  us  come  to  the  remedy  suggested :  first,  the 
recognition  of  a  fact  already  recognised  and  not  dis- 
puted ;  second,  the  assertion  that  individual  suffering, 
or  loss,  necessarily  involves  collective  suffering,  or 
loss.  Now,  when  a  traitor  loses  his  head,  a 
murderer  is  hung,  or  a  criminal  loses  his  freedom, 
does  the  State  suffer1?  In  the  same  way,  when  a 
millionaire  loses  his  fortune,  does  my  friend  consider 
that  the  State  loses  also  1 

Again,  if,  under  the  new  legislation  promoted  by 
the  Fabian  Society  or,  more  correctly,  by  some 
members  of  it,  the  landlords  in  the  United  Kingdom 
lose  the  value  of  existing  leases  and  also  the  value  of 
property  bought  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and 
constitution,  would  my  friend  say  the  State  suffers  1 
No  doubt  it  does ;  a  condition  of  instability  and 
insecurity  arises,  which  drives  the  necessary  working 
capital  out  of  the  country,  and  prevents  successful 
colonists  from  returning  to  invest  their  savings  in 
their  Mother  Country. 

When,  then,  does  the  State  suffer  1 

Not  at  all  when  the  individual  suffers,  not  even 
when  a  considerable  minority  of  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  suffer;  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  when 
the  Proleteriat,  or  a  part  of  them  who  may  or  may 
not  form  a  majority,  suffer. 

All  holders  of  fee  simple,  or,  under  the  two  Acts,  of 
small  holdings,  or  of  feus,  or  of  old  copyhold  or  lease- 
hold estates  of  whatever  size,  are  exempted  from  my 
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friend's  majority.  All  subordinates,  having  direct 
interest  in  the  co-operative  concerns  that  employ  them, 
are  also  exempt ;  finally,  outside  the  sweated  industries, 
every  one  who  is  paid,  on  a  voluntary  agreement,  by 
piece-work  or  by  results,  is  exempt. 

What  now  becomes  of  our  majority,  which  has 
dwindled  to  a  special  and,  I  think,  rapidly  disappear- 
ing class  in  the  case  of  those  who  deal  with  land, 
and  to  a  diminishing  class  in  those  who  deal  with 
capital  1 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  alleged  remedy  is  no 
remedy  at  all,  but  an  invitation  to  the  blind  to  follow 
the  blind,  in  which  case,  surely,  both  will  fall  into 
the  ditch. 
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CHAPTER    III 

EXISTING   FREE  TRADE1? 

A  NEW  electric  railway  is  opened  in  London,  and  the 
whole  plant — engines,  motors,  trollies,  carriages,  etc. — 
is  brought  not  from  shops  at  home,  many  of  which 
are  standing  still,  not  from  a  huge  manufactory  like 
"Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  11,000  men  have  lately 
been  turned  off  to  starve  and  promote  dis- 
content, but  from  France  and  Hungary  !  Can  you 
wonder  that  the  unemployed  ferment  and  distil 
anarchy  and  socialism  1  If  now  the  corresponding 
firms  in  England — turning  out,  in  Coventry  and 
elsewhere,  even  better  electric  plant — were  to  try  and 
return  the  compliment  by  tendering  to  supply  Berlin, 
they  would  find  their  goods  barred  by  an  absolutely 
prohibitive  ad  valorem  duty.  We  pride  ourselves  on, 
forsooth,  the  freedom  of  our  trade,  and  on  letting 
those  who  lock  us  out  keep  the  latchkey  to  our  best 
markets,  and  bar  our  doors  on  our  own  children,  the 
Colonies. 

As  has  been  said  again  and  again,  Cobden  agitated 
for  free  trade  at  a  time  when  we  were  practically  the 
only  great  producers  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
before  the  idea  of  tariffs  and  one-sided  trade  had 
taken  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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He  prophesied  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  come  to  us.  But  they  knew  better ;  by 
all  means  let  us  have  free  trade,  but  they  wanted  our 
markets,  not  our  goods. 

America  and  Germany  to  a  great  degree,  and  other 
countries  to  a  less  degree,  have,  by  this,  perfected 
their  manufactures  at  our  expense,  bolstering  up  their 
efforts  in  our  markets  by  bounties,  crushing  our 
goods  out  of  theirs  by  duties.  They  can  now  in 
many  ways  compete  with  us  on  equal  terms,  even  in 
our  own  colonies,  unless  the  latter  give  us  a  prefer- 
ence. This  they  offer  to  do,  obviously  at  some  loss 
to  themselves ;  but  in  return  they  want  a  similar 
preference  for  their  corn,  their  wool,  meat,  fruit,  and 
other  products,  in  our  home  markets. 

Now  they  are  easily  undersold,  in  corn  by  America 
and  Russia,  in  cattle  and  horses  by  Argentina,  and  in 
fruits  and  manufactured  goods  by  the  States.  Our 
excellent  wine,  made  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  is 
naturally  unable  to  compete  with  European  wines, 
which  have  a  market  established  by  habit,  taste,  and 
fashion  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication established  with  the  continent.  At  home, 
too,  we  have  become  too  lazy  and  thought  ourselves 
too  rich  to  continue  an  adequate  production  of  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  even  milk. 

One  great  factor  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
great  corn-producing  belt  of  land  across  North 
America  has  been  steadily  moving  northward,  and  is 
more  and  more  part  of  the  Dominion  and  less  and 
less  of  the  States.  An  adequate,  yet  moderate,  duty 
of  two  shillings  on  foreign  corn — while  insufficient  to 
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raise  the  price  of  the  loaf — would  be  enough  so  to 
increase  the  profit  on  our  home  supply  as  to  justify 
the  creation  of  waste  into  arable  land,  and  so  to 
encourage  Canada  and  Australasia  that,  in  a  few  years, 
we  should  be  self-supporting  in  time  of  war  as  long 
as  we  held  the  great  trade  routes. 

What  does  this  mean  1  It  means  that  even  were  we 
friendless,  with  our  backs  to  the  ocean  and  our  faces 
to  our  foes  all  round,  so  long  as  we  kept  the  command 
of  the  seas,  so  long  we  could  not  starve.  And  it 
was  estimated  that  ten  years  of  this  duty  on  corn 
would  suffice  to  effect  this  result,  provided  the  object 
of  the  duty  was  kept  steadily  in  view. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

OUR   COLONIES 

But,  as  a  Liberal  and  a  great  admirer  in  his  time  of 
Richard  Cobden,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
a  little  while  I  refer  to  a  visit  I  was  once  privileged 
to  pay,  in  1893,  to  the  late  Sir  George  Grey,  formerly 
Governor  of  New  Zealand.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
deny  his  claim  to  have  been  a  genuine  and  true 
Liberal,  who  did  his  share  of  empire  making,  and  may 
worthily  and  appropriately  be  classed  with  the  late 
Lord  Loch,  or,  to  take  the  present  generation,  with 
Lord  Curzon. 

I  brought  with  me  to  New  Zealand  two  interesting 
books.  One  was  a  recent  edition  of  Imperial  Defence 
by  that  great  Radical  and  Imperialist,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  whose  clear  thinking  and  straight  speaking,  on 
abortions  like  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  recently  filled 
his  old  opponents  with  respect  and  gratitude.  The 
other  wTas  a  not  less  interesting,  though  far  less 
known  book,  on  Trade  Federation,  published  in  Mel- 
bourne. Full  of  the  latter  subject,  inspired  by  the 
former,  able  at  last  to  put  into  words  ideas  that  had 
seethed  in  the  crucible  for  already  ten  years,  I  had 
the  great  happiness  of  talking,  as  far  as  the  colonies 
in  Australasia  and  South  Africa  were  concerned,  with 
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Sir  George  Grey,  and  of  fixing  in  my  mind  the  results 
of  his  unique  experience. 

Sir  George  Grey  was  full  of  the  subject,  and  his 
enthusiasms  were,  like  those  of  all  truly  great  men, 
deep  and  inspiring.  He  held  up  to  me  his  ideal  at 
once.  Nothing  less  than  the  Free  Trade  Federation 
of  all  the  English-speaking  race  ! 

With  characteristic  generosity,  he  insisted  on  in- 
cluding America,  though  he  admitted  that  only 
through  suffering  could  she  come  back  to  her  own. 
With  old-fashioned  distrust  of  the  yellow  race,  he 
demurred  to  my  first  associate,  or  Honorary  Member, 
Japan. 

But  now  for  details — and  please  remember  this  is 
only  a  sketch.  The  first  condition  which  he  laid 
down  towards  this  Free  Trade  Federation  was  that 
we  should  meet  the  colonies  in  the  way  of  preference, 
and  all  others  outside  our  federation  in  the  way  of 
retaliation. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  in  his  opinion  could  Ave,  within 
thirty  years,  become  self-supporting  in  all  respects, 
armed  commercially  at  all  points.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  could  our  children  be  kept  component  parts  of 
the  Empire  under  one  flag  and  one  King. 

To  return  to  our  great  Liberal  principle,  Union  is 
strength ;  under  this  plan  alone  would  our  colonies 
develop  at  the  maximum  rate,  not  merely  in  manu- 
factures, commerce,  and  population,  but  as  great  and 
intelligent  nations,  with  the  future  of  the  new  England, 
the  new  Scotland,  and  the  new  Ireland  in  their  hands. 
For  no  one  who  has  not  been  to  New  Zealand  can 
fully  appreciate  what  I  mean  by   the  new  Scotland, 
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grafted  on  the  islands  equally  with  England.  Men  in 
the  Colonies  know,  none  better,  the  value  to  them  of 
their  present  connection  with  the  mother  country,  not 
merely  for  their  safety  from  armed  aggression,  but 
above  all  for  their  education  and  growth  as  nations. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  cannot  be  agitated  by  foreign 
politics  allows  their  statesmen  to  devote  their  acute 
intellects  to  the  really  vital  thing,  the  growth  and  life 
of  the  State.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  many, 
very  many,  snakes  to  be  strangled,  or  that  the  infant 
Hercules  has  not  his  hands  full,  but  I  believe — believe 
with  a  fixed  faith — in  the  future  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  world.  Let  no  one  say  that  they  are  decadent; 
he  has  not  been  in  the  backwoods  or  up  the  great 
rivers;  he  has  not  seen  a  great  sheep-  or  cattle-run 
during  the  fatal  and  famous  drought  of  the  last  decade, 
gradually  stripped,  by  death  or  starvation,  of  all  its 
riders  but  two ;  and  yet  coming  through  it  all,  as 
those  two  were  British.  He  has  not  heard  the  way 
an  old  grandmother  spoke  of  '  our  Dick '  at  Broken 
Eiver.  He  has  not  watched  the  said  Richard  Seddon 
singing  '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green '  in  at  least  three 
different  keys,  utterly  regardless  of  the  representative 
of  royalty  or  the  sneers  of  society.  Oom  Paul,  though 
a  great  man,  especially  at  feathering  his  own  family 
nest  and  plucking  others,  was  not  greater  than  Richard 
Seddon.  Such  was  the  belief  in  him  in  his  own  colony 
that  one  is  reminded  of  a  story  told  of  the  old  Dr. 
Harcourt,  the  last  Archbishop  of  York  to  keep,  and 
the  tirst  to  give  up,  the  famous  pack  of  hounds.  One 
winter's  day,  on  his  solitary  ride,  he  viewed  away  a 
fox.     Hearing  the  hunt,  he  cried  it  '  Gone  away.'    His 
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old  huntsman,  on  the  far  side  of  the  spinney,  remarked, 
'  That 's  Gospel,  by  Heaven,'  and  laid  on  his  pack  at 
once. 

Here  my  socialist  friend  objects  : — 

'I  quite  grant  that  under  the  present  form  of 
industrial  production,  i.e.  the  Capitalistic  or  Individual- 
istic form  of  competition,  based  upon  the  economics  of 
the  Manchester  School,  Protection  of  some  kind,  in 
the  case  of  new  countries  (the  United  States  or  the 
colonies),  is  essential  to  the  fostering  of  infant  industries. 
But  the  good  of  this — if  good  it  is — ceases  at  the  time 
that  the  fostered  industry  has  become  large  enough  to 
supply  its  home  market.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  capital  invested  inevitably  begins  to  reach  out  for 
a  share  in  the  world's  market,  and  comes  into  com- 
petition with  products  of  a  similar  kind  produced  else- 
where. That  is,  the  price  of  the  fostered  article  must 
fall  to  that  of  the  cheapest  similar  product.  This  fall 
in  price  always  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  wage, 
with  corresponding  distress  in  the  wage-earning  class.' 

But  here  I  must  lodge  one  objection. 

When  my  friend  says  '  protection  of  some  kind,'  he 
means  of  one  kind,  namely  the  thorough-going  and 
exclusive  kind  practised  under  the  M'Kinley  Tariff  in 
the  United  States. 

He  evidently  means  the  policy  of  the  shut  door 
or  close  market.  For  otherwise  the  infant  industries 
must  from  their  birth  come  into  some  sort  of  com- 
petition with  their  older  sisters,  though  they  may  be 
given  an  advantage. 

It  is  not  good  that  they  should  not  do  so,  and,  the 
bigger  they  grow,  obviously  the  more  they  can  afford 
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to  do  without  this  tariff  protection;  for,  were  it  to 
be  dropped  altogether,  they  must  always  have  the 
advantage  of  production  close  to  their  home  market, 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  recently  with  quite 
another  fish  to  fry.  As  in  all  trade,  they  must  always 
try  to  produce  a  better  article,  or  to  undersell  the 
established  market  price. 

Only  with  exceptional  facilities  for  the  raw  materials, 
as  coal  and  iron  in  the  States,  can  they  hope  to  monopo- 
lise the  home  trade,  while  maintaining  high  prices  and 
paying  high  wages. 

Both  the  prices  and  the  wages  so  obtained  are 
illusory  and  really  harmful,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
dustrial debacle  is  only  to  be  expected. 

My  friend  continues  :  '  A  most  illuminative  instance 
is  the  steel  and  iron  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  original  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
republic,  declares  that  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
compatible  with  ideal  citizenship  required  a  wage  of 
three  dollars  a  day,  and  that  anything  which  tended  to 
bring  wages  below  that  standard  should  be  regarded  as 
unconstitutional.  Well,  after  various  futile  attempts 
to  develop  coal  and  iron,  a  fostering  tariff  was  put  on, 
and  the  Pittsburg  field  at  once  began  to  thrive ;  wages 
were  six  dollars  a  day,  and  things  boomed.  In  twelve 
years  an  enormous  industry  was  created,  with  a  thriv- 
ing, skilled,  and  ever  increasing  number  of  mechanics 
and  miners.  And  in  this  time  also  the  limit  of  home 
consumption  had  been  reached  and  passed.  The 
tremendous  works  and  mines  and  factories,  the  great 
masses  of  capital  engaged,  and  the  economic  stresses 
beginning  to  develop  in  the  mob  of  workers,  forced 
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the  inevitable  reaching  out  into  the  world's  market. 
American  rails,  machines,  etc.,  had  to  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  English  and  German  ones.  Wages  fell. 
The  Homestead  strike  and  riots  took  place — the  Federal 
army  was  employed  to  shoot  down  men  who,  having 
been  fostered  on  six  dollars  a  day,  could  not  see  why 
they  should  be  the  sufferers,  while  the  capitalist  con- 
tinued to  provide  for  himself  an  equal  or  only  slightly 
reduced  standard  of  comfort.  I  mean  that  the  differ- 
ence between  an  income  of  six  dollars  and  four  dollars 
a  day  is  serious,  while  that  between  a  hundred  dollars 
and  ninety,  or  even  sixty-six  (to  take  the  same  pro- 
portion), is  not. 

'  The  upshot  is  that  wages  have  fallen  to  one  dollar 
fifty  cents  and  two  dollars  per  day  (one  for  unskilled 
work).  Strikes  are  incessant,  distress  is  widespread,  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  on  the  upper  works 
and  coal  screens  of  the  mines  have  produced  scandalous 
conditions,  etc.  etc. 

{ I  can  give  other  instances,  in  other  places,  of  foster- 
ing tariffs  being  illusory  in  other  ways,  but  the  above 
is  most  important,  because  it  touches  national  issues  so 
deeply.' 

The  '  illuminative  instance '  given  above  is  evidently 
not  capable  of  general  application,  for  the  circumstances 
were  as  exceptional  as  the  conduct  was  disastrous. 

Over-production  has  been  the  curse  of  American 
industry,  whether  agricultural,  as  in  wheat  production, 
or  manufacturing,  as  in  the  case  quoted.  The  craving 
to  get  rich  quickly  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  finds 
its  echo  in  the  conduct  of  the  working-men,  who  are 
able  to  live  in  comfort — I  had  almost  said  luxury — 
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on  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  yet,  when  they  are 
receiving  double  that  wage  on  an  obviously  unstable 
and  inflated  market,  refuse  to  save  money,  and  behave 
so  that  what  were  formerly  luxuries  become  to  them 
necessaries.  The  inevitable  consequence  has  already 
happened  in  the  States,  the  average  cost  of  a  working- 
man's  household  has  increased  enormously,  almost 
every  manufacture  is  suffering  from  over-production, 
and  shoddy  or  second-rate  articles  are  being  put  out 
at  the  same  price  as  before.  The  future  of  industry 
in  the  States  is  far  from  bright  or  reassuring  to  those 
who  know  her  markets  best,  and  should  the  tide  of 
industry  turn,  its  effects  on  a  demoralised  working- 
class  will  be  terrible  and  far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  yellow  press,  led  by  such  a  man  as 
Hearst,  is  doing  untold  harm  in  educating  the  masses, 
not  in  thrift  or  economy,  not  to  look  at  home  for 
means  of  salvation,  but  in  discontent,  that  sees  only 
the  fault  in  the  capitalists,  in  teaching  the  red  maxims 
of  anarchy  and  lawlessness. 

Truly  says  our  Commination  Service  : 

1  Cursed  is  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  go  out  of 
his  way.' 

And  again : 

'  Cursed  is  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  of  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  widow.' 

'And  the  people  shall  answer  and  say,  Amen.' 
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CHAPTEK   V 

FREE   TRADE    FEDERATION 

But  to  resume,  how  was  Free  Trade  to  come  of  this 
Preference  and  Eetaliation  1  Sir  George  Grey  laid 
down,  not  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  as  a  principle, 
as  an  ideal,  that  inside  the  Federation  there  should 
be,  within  thirty  years,  Free  Trade  all  round,  with 
external  retaliation  to  close  our  markets  to  all  who  did 
not  subscribe  to  our  creed ;  in  other  words,  apply  for 
admission  as  honorary  members  on  our  Free  Trade 
basis.  You  will  understand  that  we  both  felt  that 
Victoria,  for  instance,  could  only  gradually — say  in 
twenty  years — renounce  her  Protection  in  favour  of 
the  rest  of  the  Federation  while  maintaining  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  could  be  nothing  tyrannical 
within  the  Federation.  Foreign  policy  was  to  be  left 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted, 
with  a  referendum  to  an  Imperial  Council,  a  majority  of 
which  should  have  a  deciding  voice  in  matters  of  peace 
and  war.  We  saw  clearly  in  1893,  though  it  is  less 
evident  now,  that  America  would  at  first  be  a  great 
sufferer  ;  but  our  belief  in  that  great  nation  brought  it 
inevitably,  and  for  its  own  advantage,  into  line  with 
us  as  the  first  honorary  member,  though  since  then  I 
have  often  thought  that  Japan  might  claim  that  place. 
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One  of  the  conditions  of  even  honorary  membership 
was,  of  course,  a  strictly  defensive  alliance ;  for  these 
things,  with  the  present  morality  of  Europe,  inevitably 
mean  war — a  war  in  which  I  believe  the  English- 
speaking  race  must  come  off  victorious.  But  should 
America,  as  now  seems  likely,  claim  her  place  along 
with  us  early,  and  before  matters  come  to  this  pass, 
why,  then,  there  would  be  no  war.  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  we  maintain  our  traditional  improvement 
in  both  army  and  navy ;  in  other  words,  that  we 
increase  our  premium  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
insured — each  member  of  the  Federation  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property  insured. 

Honorary  members  were  not,  at  first,  to  have  a  vote 
in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  but  their  alliance  was  to 
be  a  strictly  defensive  one.  I  think  it  must  be  clear 
that  against  our  Empire,  developed  in  this  way,  and 
allied  with  America  and  Japan,  no  power,  nor  com- 
bination of  powers,  would  dare  to  declare  war. 

In  other  words,  the  Federation  would  dominate  the 
whole  world,  and,  possessing  quite  ninety  per  cent,  of 
its  markets,  all  other  powers  must,  to  preserve  their 
manufactures,  come  in  on  our  terms. 

Thus  and  thus  only  would  the  millennium  of  uni- 
versal, free,  and  fair,  trade  be  attained,  and  the  soul  of 
Richard  Cobden  would  rest  in  peace. 

Again  says  my  friend :  '  I  quite  grant  that  federa- 
tion of  the  English-speaking  peoples  would  give  us 
the  boss-ship  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Even  if  we  had 
federation  plus  tariffs,  etc.  etc.,  it  is  no  more  than 
might  as  against  right.  The  fault  is  in  the  basis,  the 
fundamental  error  of  competition,  Individualism,  with 
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all  its  loss  and  waste  and  antagonism.'  I  thank  him 
for  his  admission,  and  have  dealt  at  length  with  his 
consequences  above. 

Before  leaving  this  great  subject  I  cannot  pass  by 
in  silence  a  book  on  Import  Duties  that  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Mr.  Pigou  is  a 
well-known  man,  and  one  of  the  sixteen  who  origin- 
ally cursed  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  all  his  works  on 
Tariff  Reform. 

Well,  the  Cobden  Club  must  have  again  approached 
this  Balaam  to  publish  a  book  on  the  subject,  but,  like 
his  famous  predecessor,  he  surprised  them  this  time. 
Only  that  which  his  conscience  permitted  could  he 
write,  and  let  us  see  one  or  two  samples  of  that : 

'Every  economist,'  he  says,  'admits  the  formal 
validity  of  Liszt's  argument  .  .  .  that  Protection,  by 
stimulating  the  development,  or  hindering  the  atrophy, 
of  productive  powers,  may  lead  to  an  ultimate  gain 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  immediate  loss.' 

And  later  on  :  '  There  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
raising  revenue  by  import  duties,'  and  'there  is  no 
presumption  either  for  or  against  protective  duties  as 
a  means  of  revenue.' 

Why,  surely,  this  gives  the  whole  case  away. 

And  again  :  '  Economists,'  he  says,  '  are  agreed  that 
a  part  of  the  direct  burden  of  import  duties  is,  in 
general,  shifted  permanently  on  to  the  foreigner.' 

National  welfare,  not  wealth,  is  the  final  test  of 
trade  policy,  indeed  of  every  policy. 

We  have  listened  to  U  midecin  malgri  lui,  let  us  now 
read  another  and  a  wiser  man  : 

'But  however  correct  Mr.  Pigou's  conclusion  may 
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be,  by  a  priori  reasoning  he  should  have  followed  his 
own  rule,  and  tested  it  by  facts.  Had  he  made  any 
reference  to  the  course  of  trade  with  Canada,  or  South 
Africa,  or  New  Zealand,  since  Preference  was  granted, 
he  would  have  seen  at  once  that  his  estimate  was 
ludicrously  wrong.  The  annual  gain  to  England  in 
her  trade  with  Canada  alone  is  nearly  five  times  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Pigou  gives  as  the  total  possible 
gain  from  all  the  Empire.  The  aim  of  the  Colonies  is 
to  secure  to  England  the  whole  of  the  competitive 
trade  now  done  with  them  by  foreigners,  which,  even 
on  Mr.  Pigou's  figures,  would  be  £26,000,000  annually. 
According  to  Mr.  Pigou,  this  would  be  of  small  benefit 
to  British  workmen,  for  he  loftily  rebukes  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain for  asserting  that  this  increase  of  trade  would 
give  more  money  to  be  spent  in  wages  among  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposition  is 
correct.  If  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  goods  may 
be  fairly  estimated  as  their  wages'  cost,  this  amount  of 
the  increased  trade  will  go  to  the  working  class,  and 
not,  as  Mr.  Pigou  curiously  assumes,  only  the  manu- 
facturers' increased  profit.  Mr.  Pigou,  of  course,  shares 
the  alarm  of  all  Free  Traders,  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  Empire,  that  Preference  will  have  a  disintegrating 
influence.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  all  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  Colonial  administration  believe 
the  exact  opposite,  and  are  convinced  that  without 
closer  trade  relations  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  time  and  distance'  (Mr.  B.  R. 
Wise  in  the  Morning  Post  of  December  27,  1906). 

In  the  last  two  chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  more  than  thirteen  years  ago,  these  were 
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the  sentiments  of  Sir  George  Grey  and  of  a  Liberal 
Unionist.  But  in  these  latter  days  there  has  risen  up 
a  party  of  reform  which,  as  yet,  knows  not  Free  Trade. 
Because,  as  is  truly  said,  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade 
and  of  the  principles  of  Richard  Cobden  were  not  far- 
sighted  enough  to  foretell  the  evolution  of  foreign 
manufactures  and  commerce,  must  we,  for  that,  con- 
demn eternal  principles  as  obsolete  and  even  retro- 
grade 1 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Balfour,  his  mind 
preoccupied  with  a  thousand  other  things,  has  hesi- 
tated to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  those  who 
are  committed  to  what  they  themselves  seem  to  think 
may  end  in  eternal  protection,  in  order  to  secure  not 
free,  but  fair,  trade. 

While  as  convinced  as  any  one  of  the  necessity 
of  Tariff  Reform,  in  the  name  of  our  country  and 
of  the  dead  statesman  whose  opinions  I  have 
tried  to  express,  I  earnestly  ask  all  thinking  men  to 
consider  whether  his  Free  Trade  Federation  is  not  a 
solution  to  a  question  which  for  some  years  has 
threatened  to  part  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter, 
and  even  husband  and  wife.  Let  not  this,  at  least,  be 
made  a  party  question !  I  only  echo  the  words  of  a 
great  patriot,  now  temporarily  laid  aside.  For  does 
not  Addison  tell  us  that  '  this  party  rage,  in  women, 
only  serves  to  aggravate  animosities  that  reign  among 
them '  ]  Let  us,  then,  leave  Rage  to  women ;  even 
Giotto,  on  the  walls  of  the  Arena  chapel,  depicts  her 
as  weak  and  effeminate,  bursting  with  anger,  while  he 
contrasts  her  on  the  opposite  wall  with  Temperance, 
or  Self-control,  in  whose  mouth  he  places  a  bridle. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

ANENT   POLITICS:    INTRODUCTORY 

The  above  programme,  sketched  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  in  1905,  attracted  no  attention,  and  very  likely 
will  attract  none  now,  but  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
the  next  Colonial  Conference  does  not  speak  its  mind 
in  no  uncertain  voice,  and  woe  to  the  statesmen  who 
disregard  that  voice,  or  who  put  fads  before  facts, 
theories  before  practice ;  for  necessity  knows  no  law, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  British  race  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  one  cabinet  in  Downing  Street,  however  much 
it  may  do  at  the  time  to  disgrace  our  honour  or  injure 
our  prospects;  still  less  is  it  in  the  hands  of  one  par- 
liament, even  when  the  majority  has  been  elected  with 
an  overwhelming  and  unprecedented  preponderance. 

Again  I  have  to  beg  your  indulgence  when  I  say 
that,  though  opposed  to  them  in  many  things,  there  is 
in  this  present  majority  a  strenuousness,  a  zeal,  a  voca- 
tion, and  a  freshness  that  the  mother  of  parliaments 
has  not  known  since  the  Rump.  But  do  not  let  any 
one  imagine,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  that  these  feelings 
take  the  place  of  experience,  or  of  a  judicial  mind. 
We  pray  in  our  English  liturgy,  which  has,  after  all, 
for  more  than  three  centuries  been  our  national  prayer- 
book,  for  a  'right  judgment  in  all  things.'  In 
beautiful  words  we  pray  throughout  the  country  that 
'  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and 
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piety  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  generations ' 
'  by  their  endeavours.' 

I  would  ask  any  honest  and  thoughtful  new 
member  whether  he  cannot  already  see  that,  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  he  will  have  gained  so  much  of 
experience  in  public  affairs,  as  in  all  expectation,  to 
have  greatly  improved  his  judgment  thereon  and  even 
in  some  respects  to  have  modified,  or  altered,  the 
opinions  he  professed  before  election.  We  have  seen 
this  change  in  many  sober,  serious  men  of  or  past 
middle  age;  for  I  am  not  alluding  to  Avhipper- 
snappers  however  brilliant.  In  our  own  times  I  need 
only  allude  to  such  honoured  names  as  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Joseph  Chamberlain,  Lord  Goschen,  A.  J. 
Balfour,  and  Thomas  Burt ;  for  wherever  such  change 
or  development  comes  from  serious  thought  on  fresh 
evidence  or  experience,  we  cannot  but  treat  it  with 
respect.  Evolution  cannot  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency. As  the  old  saw  says,  Circumstances  alter 
cases.  Cases,  mark  you,  not  principles.  Take  an 
extreme  example.  What  has  altered,  in  conception, 
in  practice,  or  in  results,  so  much  as  war  ?  Yet  Lord 
Roberts  on  his  return  from  the  Cape  truly  said,  in  his 
little  volume  on  Combined  Tactics,  the  principles  of 
war  are  eternal,  immutable,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

More  generally,  in  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the 
judicious  Hooker : 

'No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  principles 
whereon  it  buildeth  ;  but  they  are  always  taken  as 
plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and 
granted  already,  some  former  knowledge  having  made 
them  evident.' 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE   EDUCATION   BILL 

Let  us  now  consider  from  a  Liberal  Unionist  point  of 
view  some  measures  now  or  shortly  to  be  before  our 
Parliament  which  consists  of  Commons,  in  great  part 
radical  and  full  of  zeal,  and  of  Lords,  in  great  part 
conservative  and  full  of  caution. 

And  first,  naturally,  we  have  the  late  Education 
Bill  decently  buried  amidst  the  regrets  of  almost  all 
who  value  the  work  of  Parliament,  the  clear  thinking 
of  certain  members — however  prejudiced  and,  we 
think,  mistaken — the  magnanimity,  liberality,  and 
eloquence  of  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
faithfulness  to  their  lights  of  both  extreme  religious 
parties,  Roman  and  Nonconformist,  the  perfect  tact 
and  courtesy  of  the  representative  of  the  Government 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  admirable  clearness  and 
generalship  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  there  also. 
Also  what  right  thinking  man  will  wish  to  see  the 
work  of  hard  working  and  really  able  men  thus 
stultified,  even  when  it  is  a  consequence  of  unsound 
premises  and  too  many  cooks. 

Of  the  many  little  addresses  over  its  open  grave,  that 
which  impressed  me  most — the  more  so  as  I  am  opposed 
to  secular  education  being  the  only  education  provided 
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by  this  Christian  country — was  that  of  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party.  He  said, '  he  would  suggest  that  what, 
without  meaning  offence,,  he  would  call  the  humani- 
tarian clauses  of  the  Bill  should  be  resuscitated  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  He  was  aware  that  it  could 
not  be  done  this  Session ;  but  surely  such  matters  as 
the  provisions  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  for  vacation 
schools  and  recreation,  for  medical  examination  and 
inspection,  and  for  enabling  intelligent  children  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  passing  into  higher  grade 
schools,  might  at  an  early  date  form  the  subject  of 
another  Bill  which  could  be  passed  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House.  If  they  could  not  agree  how 
to  treat  the  souls  of  the  children,  let  them  try  at  least 
to  agree  in  the  treatment  of  their  bodies.' 

Before  I  read  that  speech  I  had  not  appreciated  the 
common  sense,  nay  more  the  patriotism,  that  animates 
men  of  all  parties.  But  to  turn  in  this  sketch  for  one 
moment  to  the  Bill  itself  as  it  appears  to  the  lay  but 
liberal  mind.  Granting  that  a  Christian  country 
places  Christianity  in  the  first  place  of  all  the  subjects 
the  teachiug  of  which  goes  to  make  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  form  character,  and  to  give  a  man  the  help  he 
will  most  need  in  life,  how  can  we  reconcile  our 
different  views  as  to  what  constitutes  Christianity  in 
essentials  1  From  the  New  Crusade  to  High  Angli- 
canism, from  a  Baptist  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  are  far 
cries,  but  not  so  far  as  one  might  think. 

Is  it,  however,  any  solution  to  invent  a  religion 
which  might  be  called  BapCat,  and  say  this  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  let  us  teach  that  1 

What  do  others  do,  what  is  the  solution  that  satisfies 
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the  people  in  the  simplest,  bravest,  and  most  religious 
country  in  the  world,  whether  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  or 
Roman  Catholic? 

Is  it  not  the  Creed  Register  and  the  freedom  to  all 
parents  to  choose  their  children's  creed,  and  to  have 
their  children  in  the  public  and  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  educated  in  their  own  creed,  as  taught  by 
the  qualified  teachers  of  the  same  ? 

Now,  is  this  impossible  here  in  England  in  view  of 
the  experience  gained  in  the  details  of  the  late  Bill 
which,  if  it  did  no  other  work,  should  have  cleared  up 
many  people's  minds  on  this  thorny  and  complex 
subject  1 

I  say  it  is  not,  and  would  refer,  in  support  of  my 
statement,  to  Principal  Headlam's  letter  in  the  Times 
of  12th  January  last. 

I  appeal  to  those  for  whom  I  have  so  much  respect 
and  admiration,  in  the  parties  opposed  to  mine  as 
much  as  in  my  own.  I  appeal  directly  and  without 
fear  to  Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Jowitt,  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
even  to  Dr.  Clifford  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  with  confidence  to  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers  and  my  own  Archbishop,  with  submission  to 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  calm  yet  passionate  energy  to  every 
patriotic  man  in  this  great  nation  and  empire,  to  use 
their  influence,  from  every  corner  of  the  known  and 
unexplored  globe,  to  insist  on  an  early  solution  of  this 
question. 

But  perhaps  while  the  solids  are  in  course  of 
solution,  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  says,  would  it  not  be 
better  to   run   through   a  Bill  comprising  the  really 
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non-controversial,    the    generous    aud     philanthropic 
portions  of  the  late  departed  Bill  1 

Can  we  Englishmen  at  home  set  such  a  bad  precedent 
and  example  to  our  race  throughout  the  world  1  Are 
we  so  crassly  prejudiced,  so  selfish  for  the  supremacy, 
each  of  his  own  particular  shibboleth,  as  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs  1  I  trow  not ; 
there  is,  I  know,  in  this  country  a  feeling  of  nausea 
over  the  meanness,  the  incomparable  pettiness  that 
has  marked  many  of  the  quai'rels  on  a  subject  the 
greatest  constituent  of  which  is  Love. 

What,  said  Henry  Drummond,  is  '  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world '  ?  And  will  ye  lightly  cast  it  away  ? 
and  for  what  1  for  a  mess  of  rate-pottage,  to  give  your 
children  that  which  is  not  bread ! 

May  I  indeed  be  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  this 
wilderness  of  many  voices  1  Let  my  words  be  never 
read  and  my  name  never  known,  but  let  not  my  faith, 
my  hope,  my  confidence  in  my  own  nation  fail  of 
justification  ! 
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CHAPTEE   VIII 

THE   HOUSE   OF   LORDS 

'  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ? 
"Peers,"  said  the  Sparrows, 
"  With  their  Bows  and  Arrows, 
They  killed  Cock  Robin.'" 

And  so,  from  the  funeral,  it  is  a  short  step  to  the 
consideration  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  alleged 
murderer. 

Now  some  things  are  matters  of  common  agree- 
ment ;  let  us  take  them  first. 

'  The  present  composition  of  the  Upper  House,'  said 
Lord  Lecky,  '  does  not  represent  the  intellect  of  the 
nation,'  and  the  Marquis  Townshend  agreed  with  him. 
Now  no  constitution  is  perfect,  and  it  is  useless  to  say 
it  can  or  ought  to  be  made  so.  Rather  let  us  take 
simple  measures  to  meet  Lord  Lecky's  gravamen. 

At  present  the  House  of  Peers  is  mainly  recruited 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  a  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment that  is  in  power,  about  twice  a  year. 

These  gentlemen  must  be  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth  and  all  other  perquisites  required, 
and  to  maintain  their  title.  Their  claims  for  promo- 
tion are  many  and  various,  from  great  distinction  or 
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brilliant  and  prolonged  service  to  their  country,  or  at 
least  their  party,  to  successful  management  of  the 
stock  exchange  or  other  markets,  or  more  simply  to 
having  paid  to  the  political  fund  of  the  Carlton  or 
Keform  Clubs  something  substantial  on  account. 

Now  what  happens?  In  almost  every  case  the 
recipient  of  a  peerage  is  no  longer  young,  and  it  may 
be  that  his  successor  was  not  born  in  the  purple — it 
may  have  been  in  the  back  room  of  a  pork-butcher's 
shop.  He  may  not  even  be  the  deceased  Viscount  or 
Earl's  own  son,  but  that  of  a  brother,  who  shared  his 
origin  but  not  his  talents.  Moreover,  the  present 
party  in  power  need  a  large,  a  very  large,  number  of 
adherents  in  the  Upper  House,  and  hereditary  peers 
are  not  articles  of  common  manufacture  exactly. 

How  can  the  difficulty  be  got  over  1 

Let  us  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  own  Colonial  constitu- 
tions, and  create  life  peerages  in  sufficient  numbers. 

If  the  sons  of  the  noble  lords  so  created  prove 
themselves  worthy,  they  can,  in  their  turn,  be  raised 
to  the  Upper  House,  and  if  a  family,  by  valuable 
services  extending  over  several  generations,  has  shown 
itself  exceptionally  suited  for  what  would  become  a 
very  exceptional  elevation,  why,  then,  let  it  be  raised 
into  the  old  hereditary  peerage.  Conversely,  let  a 
law  be  passed  giving  to  the  House  of  Peers,  or,  if  j^ou 
like,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  that  House,  the  power 
to  arraign  any  peer,  or  the  heir  presumptive  or 
apparent  of  any  peer,  for  conduct  unbecoming  to  the 
dignity  or  prospective  dignity  he  may  hold,  under 
penalty  of  degradation  in  rank  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  in  the  first  instance ;  of  disfranchisement,  as 
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a  peer,  for  life,  in  the  next;  the  disqualification  to 
extend  in  extreme  cases  to  future  generations,  with  or 
without  the  loss  of  the  title. 

Subject  to  every  correction,  I  aui  tempted  to  add 
that  the  next  heir  to  a  peerage,  if  so  arraigned, 
should  be  liable  to  be  superseded  by  his  actual  next 
heir,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  otherwise 
adjudged  suitable,  and  so  the  purity  of  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table  should,  by  degrees,  be  re-established. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  somewhat  bizarre  pro- 
posals, to  quote  one  of  my  critics,  have  received 
unexpected  endorsement  in  the  House  of  Lords' 
Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Newton. 

Rightly,  in  my  opinion,  the  noble  lord  thinks  that 
to  mend  the  constitution  of  the  House  is  a  course  that 
will  obtain  far  more  support  throughout  the  country 
than  to  cripple  it  as  a  legislative  machine. 

But  in  its  details  the  bill  now  introduced  is  both 
cumbersome  and  likely  to  provoke  much  active 
opposition. 

The  constitutional  distinction  between  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have,  ipso  facto,  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  who 
merely  elect  their  representatives,  would  disappear, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  non-elected  Chamber 
would  be  altered. 

The  Upper  House,  as  it  is,  is  not  numerically  too 
large,  either  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  or  for  the 
accommodation  provided  for  it.  Indeed,  if  the  con- 
stitution of  committees  of  the  Lords  is  examined,  one 
will  find  that  some  peers  now  come  in,  on  account  of 
their  qualifications,  for  an  undue  share  of  work ;  the 
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addition  of  specially  qualified  life  peers  would  be 
very  welcome  and  would  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  whole  body. 

The  public  press  has  already  pointed  out  certain 
anomalies  in  the  proposals  for  qualifying  hereditary 
peers  for  a  non-elective  seat,  and  at  least  one  in  the 
proposed  disqualifications. 

Ex-governors  of  the  self-governing  or  the  greater 
Crown  Colonies  might  well  be  qualified,  and  in 
addition,  the  Agents-General  or  High  Commissioners 
of  such  Colonies,  in  London,  might  ex  officio  have 
a  seat  in  what  should  be  an  Imperial  Senate  House, 
without  in  any  way  encroaching  on  the  autonomy 
of  the  Colonies  they  represent. 

If,  as  the  Times  suggests,  all  hereditary  peers  who 
are  the  first  of  their  title  are  to  have  a  seat,  when  so 
many  of  their  seniors  are  to  be  excluded,  it  should 
only  be  for  the  one  parliament  during  the  life  of 
which  they  were  promoted.  For  the  next,  they 
should  fall  into  their  place  with  the  other  hereditary 
peers.  In  spite  of  criticism,  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  of  this  class  is  timely,  and  to  be  welcomed, 
in  the  place  of  the  c  ending  or  mending '  proposals  of 
the  Radical  Ministry. 

Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  who  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
recently  wrote  to  Lord  Newton  as  follows  : — 

'Feb.  25,  1907. 

'My  dear  Newton, — I  have  read  your  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  great  interest,  and 
am  glad  that  you  have  introduced  it. 

'  Admitting  that  the  future  of  that  House  is  certain 
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at  no  distant  date  to  be  brought  before  the  electorate, 
there  appear  to  be  three  methods  by  which  the 
Unionist  Party  might  deal  with  it : 

'(1)  To  defend  the  existing  House  without  altera- 
tion; 

'(2)  To  reform  it  upon  lines  not  inconsistent  with 
its  constitution  ; 

'(3)  To  substitute  for  it  a  new  Chamber  constructed 
on  some  different  basis. 

'  The  proposal  to  leave  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  but 
to  destroy  or  to  curtail  its  veto,  can  obviously  make  no 
appeal  to  us,  since  it  is  only  assassination  in  a  thin 
disguise,  and  if  we  are  to  cut  off  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
Upper  House  we  might  as  well  cut  off  its  head  at  once. 

1  Of  the  methods  open  to  our  party  I  earnestly  hope 
that  we  shall  associate  ourselves  with  the  second,  i.e.  a 
definite  and  well-thought-out  plan  of  reform,  designed 
to  meet  the  principal  criticisms  urged  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  namely,  its  undue  numbers  and  sparse 
attendance,  the  absence  from  it  of  representatives  of 
important  classes,  and  the  excessive  predominance  of 
one  political  party.  I  have  always  argued  that  the 
process  of  selection  from  the  existing  body  of  here- 
ditary peers  can  be  best  effected  by  applying  the  test 
of  public  service,  and  I  therefore  heartily  sympathise 
with  this  feature  of  your  proposal.  The  member  of 
one  party  can  satisfy  any  such  test  as  easily  as  the 
member  of  another,  and  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of 
party  manipulation.  Whether  the  further  reduction 
of  the  existing  numbers  should  be  brought  about  by 
the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  Peers  by  their 
own  order  is  perhaps  more  open  to  argument,  since 
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here,  even  with  minority  representation,  the  criticism 
that  one  party  would  continue  to  be  unduly  repre- 
sented might  be  held  to  apply. 

'  Whatever  may  be  settled  about  this,  I  should  hope 
in  any  reform  to  see  the  principle  of  life  peerages 
admitted  on  a  large  scale,  partly  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  hereditary  element,  partly  with  a  view  to  repre- 
senting classes  of  the  community  or  of  the  public 
service,  such  as  the  different  religious  denominations, 
other  than  the  Church  of  England,  the  Labour 
organisations,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Colonies, 
and  other  important  interests  at  present  unrepre- 
sented, or  inadecpaately  represented,  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

'Might  not  the  power  also  be  given  to  a  Prime 
Minister  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
siderable, though  not  unlimited,  number  of  life  Peers 
in  the  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament,  so  as  to 
produce  a  closer  correspondence,  if  desired,  between 
the  strength  of  parties  in  the  two  Houses  1 

'  I  hold  most  strongly  that  the  hereditary  Peer  who 
is  debarred  from  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  the  House  of  Commoms,  but  I  agree 
with  you  that  his  choice,  if  so  made,  should  be  final. 
Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  permitted  to  speak  in  both  Houses,  as  is  done 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

'These,  however,  are  details  or  accessories  of  any 
scheme  of  reform,  and  much  discussion  will  doubtless 
be  required  before  a  measure  can  be  devised  which 
will  reconcile  the  aspirations  of  all  the  reformers  of 
different  schools.    The  important  thing  is  the  adoption 
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of  reform  as  a  principle  by  the  party  by  whom  alone, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  success- 
fully carried  into  effect.  There  are,  I  am  convinced, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters — and  I  believe  that 
one  day  we  shall  find  them  to  be  a  majority — who 
have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  wish  its  measures  to  be  free  from  all 
revision  or  control,  and  who  therefore  regard  a 
Second  Chamber  as  indispensable,  but  whose  respect 
for  our  existing  Upper  House,  so  far  from  being 
shaken,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  its  supporters  come 
forward  with  a  plan  of  reform  which,  while  volun- 
tarily surrendering  many  of  the  privileges  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Peers,  will  obtain  by  this  sacrifice 
a  Second  Chamber  entitled  to  the  trust  of  reason- 
able men  of  all  parties.  If  the  Peers  themselves  were 
to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  proposal,  as  they  have 
already  twice  done,  in  the  surrender  firstly  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  proxy,  and  secondly  of  the 
right  of  voting  on  legal  appeals,  they  would  be 
playing  a  similar  part  to  that  enacted  by  many  of 
the  great  hereditary  nobles  of  Japan  at  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  Revolution,  when  by  voluntarily  divest- 
ing themselves  of  much  of  their  prerogative,  they 
built  up  the  fabric  of  the  reformed  Constitution,  and 
started  their  country  upon  the  advance  which  has  had 
such  astonishing  results.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
Bill  may  receive  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  Unionist  Party  will  accept 
the  principle  of  reform  as  a  feature  in  their  policy,  and 
push  it  to  a  practical  issue  as  soon  as  they  may  possess 
the  power. — I  am,  yours  sincerely,  Curzon.' 

D 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS 

From  the  Upper  House  we  naturally  descend  to  the 
Lower  one. 

Is  it  so  very  perfect  1 

Are  the  people  represented  so  absolutely,  and  equit- 
ably, as  some  of  the  majority  infer,  from  the  way  they 
talk  about  a  mandate,  and,  in  short,  call  themselves 
'  the  people,'  and  their  schemes,  or  even  crazes,  '  the 
people's  will '  1  We  have  above  alluded  to  the  great 
discrepancy  in  the  value  of  an  elector's  vote,  whether 
in  different  parts  of  this  country  or,  especially  ill  the 
British  Isles.  We  have  also  mentioned  how  this 
discrepancy  was  greatly  exaggerated  for  a  political 
purpose  by  the  party  then  in  power,  who  now  again 
are  in  a  position  of  some  similarity. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  a  '  mandate '  is  to  manu- 
facture it.  But  cave  canem,  as  a  certain  mayor  of 
Dublin,  better  known  for  his  bread  than  his  classics, 
remarked ;  and  even  in  this  sketch,  let  us  take  the 
proverb  to  heart  lest  we  fall  into  the  ditch.  For  is 
it  not  often  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  ] 

A  really  good  Redistribution  Bill,  drafted  not  to 
serve  the  political  end  of  the  moment  but  on  lines  of 
equity  and  consistency,  is  badly  wanted  and  that  soon. 
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But  what  about  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  J 

The  argument  against  one  man  one  vote  is  well 
known  and,  in  its  way,  very  defensible.  If  you  make 
it  one  man  one  vote  in  one  locality,  you  get  the  present 
state  of  things.  And  to  say  that  no  man  should  have 
a  right  to  vote,  or  any  real  interest,  in  more  than  one 
constituency  or  locality  in  the  country,  is  both  unwise 
and  unpatriotic. 

If,  for  example,  the  proposed  law  held  good  in  a 
certain  country  district,  the  largest  employer  of 
labour,  who  has  yet  larger  manufacturing  interests 
in  London,  would  lose  his  vote  in  one  place  and  be 
compelled  to  register  his  intention  to  vote,  either  there 
or  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year.  He  is 
then  disfranchised  in  one  of  the  two  places. 

Now  let  us  suppose  he  elects  to  vote  for  the  London 
constituency  where  he  fought  a  hard  battle  himself 
recently.  Very  good,  he  is  disfranchised  in  the 
country. 

But  unexpectedly  there  is  a  general  election,  and 
the  seat  in  London  strongly  held  is  not  to  be  contested, 
while  that  in  the  country  will  be  a  very  close  contest. 

Under  the  proposed  law,  the  gentleman  in  question 
is  entirely  disfranchised,  and  his  interest  in  the 
political  welfare  of  both  constituencies  is  in  every 
way  discouraged. 

Is  that  wise,  or  for  the  good  of  the  country  1 

The  late  Bill,  riddled  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was 
completely  rotten.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  will  never  put  that  Bill  together  again. 
Let  it  sink  full  fifty  fathoms  deep  and  be  no  more 
seen. 
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But  we  say  also  one  vote,  one  value!  and  if  a  man 
has  many  votes,  especially  if  he  creates  for  himself 
what  are  called  faggot  votes,  so  as  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  electorate  in  several  constituencies,  surely  he 
heaps  up  values,  if  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to 
vote  in  more  than  one  of  them. 

We  have  already  compared  the  values  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

With  all  deference  I  would  suggest  one  remedy,  at 
least  a  partial  one,  to  abolish  what  are  now  known  as 
faggot  voters.  Let  the  qualification  for  a  second  vote, 
in  every  case,  be  very  much  higher  than  is  now  the 
case.  There  are  difficulties  about  this,  of  course,  but  I 
don't  think  they  are  at  all  insuperable. 

The  objections  to  one  vote  one  value,  when  carried 
out  in  its  strict  integrity  are,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  insuperable.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
would  lose  a  great  number  of  their  present  votes,  and 
representation  would  lose  its  local  and  historic  basis. 
Members  would  largely  lose  both  their  local  connection 
and  their  local  interests.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
local  bodies  or  corporations  to  say  who  was  their 
actual  representative  in  Parliament.  Several  might 
represent  a  portion  of  them,  and  each  of  these  might 
decline  responsibility  and  even  interest.  But  enough 
on  this  point  and  too  much  for  this  sketch.  I  should 
like  to  see  intellect  in  the  shape  of  the  universities 
represented  in  both  Houses;  and  further  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  both  the  Naval  and  Military  Services  if  they 
were  allowed  say  two  Members  of  Parliament  each 
from  the  active  list,  to  be  placed  on  half-pay  as  at 
present. 
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Another  question  arises  about  the  payment  of 
members.  One  feels  in  this  matter  as  one  does  about 
the  clergy,  that,  if  their  means  are  too  small  to  do  the 
work  of  the  parish  efficiently,  and  their  flock  is  satisfied 
that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  congrega- 
tion should  find  the  necessary  funds  in  Easter  offerings 
and  other  subscriptions  ;  but  a  universal  system  of 
payment  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  and  would  be,  however  small,  the  worst  of 
precedents.  Observe  the  French  Chamber  the  other 
day  (and  previously)  raising  their  own  stipends  at 
a  time  when  even  the  necessary  means,  for  the  naval 
defence  programme  of  the  country,  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  when  economy  all  round  was  the  rule ! 
Yet  they  doubled  their  own  pourboire,  although,  as 
with  us,  many  of  them  are  already  very  rich. 
Secondly,  the  members  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  serving  their  country 
for  love,  whereas  the  American  Congressmen  and  the 
French  Deputies  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it  in  many 
cases  and,  what  they  can  besides,  in  many  others. 
I  think  the  class  of  man  and  of  character  that  we  now 
get  in  Parliament,  though  there  are  notable  and 
flagrant  exceptions,  would  be  certainly  deteriorated, 
and  the  respect  in  which  occupation  in  politics  is  now 
held  would  as  certainly  diminish. 

The  principle  above  laid  down  that  constituencies, 
and  perhaps  parties,  should  enable  their  chosen 
members  to  serve,  and  should  even  give  him  his 
postage  and  travelling  allowances,  if  necessary,  is 
already  found  to  work  satisfactorily  to  a  certain  point 
with  the  Irish  Nationalist  and  the  Labour  members. 
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But  in  each  case  the  money  is  paid  out  of  a  common 
fund  and  drawn  equally  by  every  member  irrespective 
of  his  means.  This  is,  I  am  sure,  an  error,  and  already 
leads  to  disputes  and  even  scandals  about  the  manage- 
ment of  such  funds. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  well  be  said  about 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  better  said  else- 
where, and  I  hope  you  Avill  admit  that  I  have  put 
down  naught  in  malice,  but  have  said  just  what, 
according  to  my  lights,  I  honestly  think. 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE   MAJORITY 

The  agglomeration  of  forces  which  the  present  ministry 
call  the  Liberal  Party  and  which  represent  the  People's 
Will,  consists  of  several,  if  not  many,  distinct  sections 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  themselves  in 
power,  have  agreed  temporarily  to  vote  together  and 
to  follow  their  respected  Premier.  Shortly,  we  may 
say,  it  is  made  up  as  follows :  Radicals,  forming  the 
chief  part,  Gladstonian-Liberals,  Irish  Nationalists,  the 
Labour  Party,  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  I 
do  not  mean  that  each  of  these  subdivisions  has  its 
own  whip  and  organisation,  though  some  have ;  but  I 
do  mean  that  each  has  an  aim  or  ideal,  and,  if  this  is 
endangered,  its  section  is  likely  or  liable  to  split  away 
from  the  main  body.  Further,  the  largest  section  are 
themselves  enrolled  under  different  headings  which 
overlap,  such  as  Liberal  Imperialists,  Little  Englanders, 
Roman  Catholics,  English  Churchmen,  and  Non- 
conformists; outside  these  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  avowed  atheists  and  agnostics  who  are  often 
among  the  most  intelligent  or  intellectual  members  of 
the  whole  body. 

It  is  apparent  at  once  that  this  immense  majority  is 
a  conglomerate,  and  that  certain  acids  may  rapidly 
disintegrate  the  mass. 
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As  a  mass,  I  have  in  an  earlier  chapter  referred  to 
what  I  submit  are  their  great  virtues,  really  constituting 
their  value  ;  but  here  I  must  dwell  a  moment  on  their 
vices,  which  may  be  described  as  acids.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  I  have  already  about  the 
Irish  Party  as  a  factor  of  the  whole;  its  very  able 
leaders  have  already  plainly  asserted  their  complete 
independence,  their  absolute  unreliability.  Sooner  or 
later,  for  their  own  ends,  they  intend  to  pierce  the 
breast  that  nourished  them,  and  which  has  sacrificed 
on  their  behalf  the  very  liberty  of  action  which  they 
themselves  make  a  point  of  sticking  to. 

Gladstonian-Liberals,  as  a  party  distinct  from 
Eadicals,  are  almost  as  moribund  as  Tories  distinct 
from  Conservatives  or  Constitutionalists. 

There  are,  however,  Radicals  and  Radicals;  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for  instance, 
might  be  described  as  a  Grladstonian-Radical,  and  has 
a  considerable  following  in  Scotland.  His  great 
intellect  and  honesty  of  purpose  entitle  him  to 
universal  respect.  But,  as  will  be  seen  later,  this 
cannot,  by  his  own  action,  remain  unqualified  if  it 
were  so.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  an  unqualified,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  fully 
qualified,  Radical.  Sprung  from  the  Labour  Party, 
he  has  every  intention  of  assisting  its  aims  while 
remaining  independent  of  it. 

But  some  qualities  required  in  a  cabinet  minister 
are  wanting.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  in  a  recent 
judgment:  '  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Burns,  as  it  appears  by  the 
newspaper  report,  made  a  speech  commenting  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Standard  newspaper,  and  suggesting 
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that  a  better  tribunal  than  the  Courts  of  Justice 
would  have  been  what  he  calls  a  court,  but  what  is 
not  a  court  but  a  public  department,  over  which  he 
himself,  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
presides.  I  do  not  remember — there  may  be  such  a 
case,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  for  the  moment — a 
case  where  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  public  duties  to  take  a  side  in 
litigation  going  on  between  two  persons,  and  a  liti- 
gation in  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  his  own  depart- 
ment might  be  called  upon  to  give  a  decision  .  .  . 
and  I  desire  to  say  very  frankly  that  in  my  opinion 
these  things  ought  never  to  have  been  said.  .  .  .  The 
very  violence  of  it,  the  very  grotesqueness  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  proper  person  to  try  this  case  was 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  speech,  to  my  mind 
would  prevent  its  having  the  effect  of  influencing  a 
jury  against  the  defendants  so  as  to  prejudice  the  case, 
and  therefore  upon  the  ground  that,  although  that 
speech  is  one  of  extraordinary  indiscretion  and  im- 
propriety, showing,  I  think,  a  very  slight  regard  for 
the  administration  of  the  Courts  of  the  King,  yet 
upon  the  ground  that  I  cannot  see  it  is  really  likely 
to  prevent  a  fair  trial  I  think  there  should  be  no  rule 
granted  in  this  case.' 

There  are  also  honest  Republicans;  the  most 
eminent  of  these  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  is  far 
the  ablest  critic  of  his  own  party.  Then  there  are 
Little  Englanders  and,  we  must  add,  Little  Scots, 
and  Little  Welsh,  while  we  have  already  alluded  to 
the  big  Little  Irishmen. 

These    again    are    regrouped    by    their    religious 
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opinions,  or  the  want  of  them ;  in  short,  under 
religions  headings. 

Three  parties  have  come  greatly  to  the  front  in 
the  last  session  :  the  Nonconformist,  nominally  headed 
by  Mr.  Perks ;  the  Eoman  Catholic,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster;  and  the  Labour  Party,  led  by  such 
able  men  as  Keir  Hardie,  Shackleton,  and  Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

This  new  party,  sprung  fully  armed  from  the  Trades 
Unions,  in  some  way  resembles  (though  it  has  far 
greater  claims  to  our  respect)  a  young  man  who,  with 
every  advantage  of  birth  and  fortune,  has  yet  managed 
to  discredit  his  name  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  has 
devoted  his  brilliant  talents  to  whichever  party  he 
thought  would  serve  the  main  chance  best,  first  one, 
then  the  other ;  now  thus,  now  thus ;  just  as  the 
Labour  Party  intends  to  do. 

The  Socialists,  too,  though  not  yet  avowed  inside 
the  House,  are  a  very  important  factor  outside,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Master 
of  Elibank.  A  junior  attache,  but  on  the  establish- 
ment, of  the  Ministry,  he  has  declared  war  a  outrance 
between  the  so-called  Liberal  Party  and  these  new- 
comers. We  must  suppose  that,  like  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  he  does  not  speak 
without  authority. 

Further,  there  are,  we  may  say,  Christian  Socialists 
and  agnostic  Socialists.  The  former  comprise  at  least 
one  bishop  and  many  earnest  men  of  all  shades  of 
religious  opinion.  Of  these  the  great  teacher,  or 
prime  cause,  would  seem  to  be  experience  in  our  great 
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cities.  The  latter  are  also  often  sprung  from  the 
towns,  but,  though  perhaps  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant, are  far  less  self-restrained,  and  are  actuated 
by  less  unselfish  motives. 

Independents,  again,  are  those  who,  sown  by  the 
wayside,  have  not  yet  attached  themselves  to  any 
party,  whether  from  the  dislike  of  the  party  system 
and  its  shackles,  or  from  real  inability  to  agree  with 
any.  There  are  more  of  them  than  Vacher's  returns 
would  show,  and  they  really  include  certain  gentlemen 
who  are  either  waiting  to  see  how  the  cat  jumps,  or, 
having  noted  its  apparent  record  over  the  sticks,  think 
that  just  this  once  they  will  follow  on  as  long  as  it 
suits  them. 

Liberal  Imperialists,  founders  of  a  league  now 
seldom  heard  of,  seemed  to  be  an  important  factor 
when  in  opposition  and  grouped  around,  or  behind, 
that  unknown  quantity,  Lord  Rosebery — I  am  not 
speaking  with  any  want  of  respect,  and  the  noble 
Lord  has  a  counterpart  on  the  other  side — but,  on 
his  retirement,  the  principal  members  of  the  young 
party  were  more  or  less  muzzled  by  inclusion  in  the 
Cabinet,  holding  important  offices  in  accordance  with 
their  own  known  capabilities  and  experience,  and 
meeting,  in  a  muzzled  state,  with  the  general  support 
of  almost  all  sections  of  the  majority. 

Indeed  we  may  almost  say  they  are  the  only 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
electorate  are  proud,  and  justly  proud.  They  are, 
however,  sold  into  slavery,  and,  in  almost  every  case, 
have  acknowledged  that  the  action  of  the  people's  will 
is  occasionally  an  outrage  on  the  individual's  conscience. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE   TRADE   DISPUTES   ACT 

A-D- 1906-  A  BILL  intituled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trade  Unions  and  Trade 
Disputes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Amendment  L  The  following  paragraph  shall  be  added  as  a  new 
spiracy  in°n'  paragraph  after  the  first  paragraph  of  section  three  of  the 
traded    Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  :— 

3sl&S39  Vict  '  ^"n  act  °*one  *n  Pursuance  °f  an  agreement  or  com- 
c.  sg.  bination  by  two  or  more  persons  shall,  if  done  in  con- 

templation or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  not  be 
actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  any  such  agree- 
ment or  combination,  would  be  actionable.' 

Peaceful  2. — (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons, 

acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union 
or  of  an  individual  employer  or  firm  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at  or  near  a 
house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  or  carries 
on  business  or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  communicatin 


picketing. 
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information,  or  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  a.d.  1906. 
work  or  abstain  from  working. 

(2)  Section  seven  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1875,  is  hereby  repealed  from  'attending 
at  or  near '  to  the  end  of  the  section. 

3.  An  act  done  by  a  person  in  contemplation  or  fur-  Removal  of 
therance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  interfering 
ground  only  that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break  persorfs°tber 
a  contract  of  employment  or  that  it  is  an  interference  gt"siness' 
with  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  some  other 
person,  or  with  the  right  of  some  other  person  to  dispose 
of  his  capital  or  his  labour  as  he  Avills. 

4. — (1)  An  action  against  a  trade  union,  whether  of  Prohibition 
workmen  or  masters,  or  against  any  members  or  officials  tort  against 
thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  members  of 
the  trade  union  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union, 
shall  not  be  entertained  by  any  court. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  liability  of 
the  trustees  of  a  trade  union  to  be  sued  in  the  events 
provided  for  by  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  section  nine, 
except  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  committed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  union  in  contemplation  or  in  furtherance  of 
a  trade  dispute. 

5. — (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Trade  Disputes  short  title 
Act,  1906,  and  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  faction, 
and  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Trade  Union 
Acts,  1871  to  1906. 

(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  '  trade  union '  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and 
1876,  and  shall  include  any  combination  as  therein 
defined,  notwithstanding  that  such  combination  may  be 
the  branch  of  a  trade  union. 
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(3)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  1875,  the  expression  'trade  dispute' 
means  any  dispute  which  is  counected  with  the  employ- 
ment or  non-employment  or  the  terms  of  the  employment, 
or  with  the  conditions  of  labour,  of  any  person ;  and  in 
section  three  of  the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  words 
'  between  employers  and  workmen '  shall  be  repealed. 

Section  7  of  38  and  39  Vict.  Ch.  86  runs  as 
follows : — 

7.  Every  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other 
person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such 
other  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing, 
wrongfully  and  without  legal  authority  : — 

(1)  Uses  violence  or  intimidates  such  other  person 

or  his  wife  or  children,  or  injures  his  pro- 
perty; or, 

(2)  Persistently   follows   such   other   person   about 

from  place  to  place ;  or, 

(3)  Hides   any    tools,    clothes,    or   other    property 

owned  or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  de- 
prives him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use 
thereof;  or, 

(4)  Watches   or   besets   the   house  or  other   place 

where  such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or  the 
approach  to  such  house  or  place ;  or, 

(5)  Follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more 

other  persons  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or 
through  any  street  or  road, 

shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, or  in  indictment  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be 
liable   either   to  pay  a   penalty  not  exceeding   twenty 
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pounds,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  where  such 
person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  business,  or 
happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  in 
order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section. 

The  danger  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  was 
shown  in  March  last  when  the  Government  strongly 
opposed  the  above  bill  brought  in  by  the  Labour 
Party.  Their  law  officers,  aud  lawyers  like  Mr. 
Asipuith,  denounced  this  bill  as  opposed  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  equity.  The  law  officers  then 
brought  in  a  bill  of  their  own  on  the  subject,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  as  strongly  objected  to  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trade  Unions.  Here  was  an  evident 
deadlock,  and  how  did  it  end  ]  Why,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  consider  the  subject,  this  government, 
with  an  unprecedented  majority  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  withdrew  their  own  bill,  and  actually  adopted 
in  its  stead  the  private  bill  they  had  opposed,  as 
amended  in  committee. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  bill — far  surpassing  the 
radical  suggestions  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  ftoyal 
Commissioner  who  had  represented  the  Trade  Union 
point  of  view  on  Lord  Dunedin's  lengthy  and  almost 
fruitless  Commission — that  the  Government  had  to 
force  it  through  the  Lower  House,  and  submitted  it, 
with  many  doubts,  to  the  adverse  majority  in  the 
Upper  one. 

Here,   in   the  comparatively  judicial  calm  of   the 
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Upper  House,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  and  others 
ruthlessly  exposed  the  flagrant  unfairness  of  the  Bill, 
which  enabled  one  class  of  organisation — the  Trade 
Unions — to  tyrannise  over  workmen  who  did  not 
absolutely  submit  their  actions  and  their  consciences 
to  its  wire-pullers,  and  also  enabled  them,  with  com- 
plete impunity,  as  to  their  funds  and  persons,  to  con- 
spire and  ruin  any  who  should  fall  under  their  ban, 
whether  employers  or  employed.  True,  the  same 
powers  were  given  to  any  Association  of  Employers, 
but  it  was  shown  that  this  provision  was  practically 
a  dead  letter.  The  evidence  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission had  shown  one  thing  incontrovertibly,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  no  one  has  ever  tried  to  prove  the 
contrary,  or  minimise  the  conclusion ;  this  was,  that 
the  pressure  put  upon  employes  and  others  by  the 
various  Unions,  by  means  of  picketing  and  boycotting, 
even  where  it  did  not  lead  to  actual  grievous  bodily 
harm,  placed  victims  in  fear  of  such,  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  family  life  and  peaceful  avocations,  and 
was  most  tyrannously  enforced. 

The  evidence  was  so  strong  that  even  Mr.  Webb 
could  say  little  or  nothing  to  lessen  its  effect. 

The  report  of  this  Commission,  which  was  delayed 
inordinately  and  then  not  published  until  after  the 
bill  was  through  the  House  of  Commons,  is  dis- 
appointing, and  yet  very  instructive  reading.  Drafted, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  evidence,  and  legal  memor- 
anda prepared  from  all  the  cases  dealing  with  the 
subject,  the  report  commences  by  condemning  in  the 
strongest  language  the  evils  investigated,  as  well  as 
the  methods  and   actions  of  the  Trade  Unions   that 
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originated  them.  But,  when  it  comes  to  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  a  change  comes  over  the 
scene. 

The  fact  was  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  chair- 
man went  over  to  the  two  Kadical  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  thus  formed  a  majority.  The  report, 
already  drafted  thus  far,  in  a  judicial  spirit,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Lushington,  was  handed  over  to  one  of  the 
majority  who  had  not  energy  or  fairness  enough  to 
leave  it  as  the  minority's  report,  but  adopted  it  as 
their  own,  thus  stultifying  themselves. 

To  the  reader's  astonishment,  the  evils  previously 
enlarged  upon  are  now  minimised,  the  responsibility 
previously  insisted  on  is  now  denied  or,  at  least, 
shifted  from  the  prime  cause  and  motive  force  to 
the  sub-agent  or  weapon  employed.  And  even  then, 
the  actions  of  the  latter  are  not  actionable  except  they 
are  criminal,  as  opposed  to  being  injurious. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Bill  as  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  conclusion. 

Should  a  strike  be  organised  by  any  Union,  involv- 
ing breach  of  contract  with  the  employers  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  men,  no  action  can  lie 
against  the  Union  or  its  funds.  Damages,  if  recovered 
at  all,  must  be  so  by  separate  actions  against  every 
individual  breaking  his  contract,  though  he  acted  as 
he  was  ordered  by  the  Union,  and  perhaps  in  bodily 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  disobedience.  Moreover, 
the  funds  of  the  Union  might  be  lavishly  employed  in 
each  case  to  defeat  the  injured  party,  and  the  case 
might  even  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
very  possibility  of  this  would  deter  any  but  a  rich 
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and  strong  employer,  with  a  good  and  clear  case,  from 
venturing  to  proceed  against  any  individual.  Thus 
very  often  all  redress  for  the  gravest  civil  injury, 
involving,  in  the  Taff  Vale  Case,  the  loss  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  pounds,  is  now  taken  away.  The 
probability  of  employers  lending  themselves  to  similar 
conduct,  under  cover  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  may 
be  dismissed  at  once.  It  would  not  pay  them  from 
any  point  of  view.  The  action  of  the  manager  of  the 
South  London  Gas  Company  some  years  ago,  which 
led  to  the  termination  of  a  strike,  directed  in  its  con- 
sequences mainly  against  the  public,  would  under 
this  Act  now  be  useless  and  even  impossible. 

On  this  Bill's  reaching  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
so  plainly  discredited  that  it  was  good  tactics  (?)  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  to  let  it  become  law  as  a 
sample  Government  measure  both  in  history  and 
substance. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  a  word  must  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  case.  For  the  Act  affects 
combinations  of  employers  or  capital,  commonly 
known  as  Trusts,  equally  with  Trade  Unions  or 
combinations  of  working  men  or  labour,  in  so  far  as 
they  exist  for  the  avowed  protection  and  advantage 
of  the  combiners. 

Ideally  considered,  both  are  defensible  and  even 
good ;  combination  and  competition  are  involved  in, 
and  allowed  by,  freedom.  Interference  with  them 
limits  liberty. 

But  these  mighty  instruments,  if  unfettered  and 
even  placed  above  the  law,  as  we  have  seen  they  are 
in  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  are  and  will  be  used  by 
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individuals  for  immoral  purposes.  These  President 
Roosevelt  and  all  of  us,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
wish  to  see  made  illegal  also. 

But  I  venture  to  think  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
interfered  with  by  legislation ;  they  represent  a 
natural  phase,  rather  than  a  permanent  condition, 
in  economic  or  rather  in  commercial  evolution.  In 
the  decade  1890-1899,  there  were  in  England  but  four 
or  five  Trusts.  In  the  last  seven  years  we  find  at  least 
fifty  such  combinations.  They  arose  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  depressed.  Employers  saw  that,  by  com- 
bination and  thus  limiting  competition,  and  also  by 
controlling  output  so  that  supply  should  not  outstrip 
demand,  they  could  maintain  prices,  and  also  wages, 
at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Here  we  have  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  my 
Socialist  friend.  This  hateful  combination  of  capital 
is  distinctly,  like  a  Trade  Union,  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  both  of  wages  and  employment,  while 
not  sacrificing  a  reasonable  return  for  the  capital 
employed. 

As  long  as  the  moral  doctrine  is  obeyed,  so  long 
the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  not 
antagonistic,  they  are  identical. 

Liberty  unfettered  by  this,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  by 
moral  considerations,  has  always  become  tyranny 
whether  it  started  from  above  with  the  Czar  in  1880, 
or  from  below  with  the  French  populace  in  1789. 
The  evolution  of  Equality  is  shown  in  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution  and  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Fraternity 
existed  nowhere  but  in  the  waiting-room  before  the 
tumbril  and  the  guillotine. 
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Cases  like  the  famous  Mogul  case  show  how  such 
Trusts  can  exclude  competition. 

Very  shortly,  the  owners  of  the  s.s.  Mogul  wanted 
to  convey  freight  to  Shanghai  in  competition  with 
the  great  lines  which  controlled  the  shipping  trade 
there. 

The  whole  machinery  for  loading,  unloading,  and 
disposal  of  cargoes  had  been  created  by  the  shipping 
ring  or  trust  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Trust  simply  forbade 
their  agents  to  work  for  the  owners  of  the  s.s.  Mogul. 
The  ship's  cargo  was  thus  '  held  up,'  and  the  owners 
appealed  against  the  action  of  the  Trust  and  carried 
the  case,  unsuccessfully,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Under  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  no  such  action  could 
lie,  no  such  case  could  even  be  submitted. 

Further,  by  what  is  known  in  the  States  as  the 
'  smokeless  rebate ' — because  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  gets  it  or  is  responsible  for  it — customers  of  a 
Trust  or  Combine  get  bound  to  employ  it,  and  only  it, 
and  lose  their  liberty  of  action.  Consequently  com- 
petition is  shut  out  and  the  door  may  be  opened,  as  it 
is  in  the  American  railway  system,  to  most  scandalous 
abuses. 

Trade  Unions  have  been  known  to  work  in  with 
Trusts  by  agreeing  that  if  the  latter  employ  only 
Union  men,  let  us  say  in  the  collieries,  the  union 
members  undertake  to  use  no  other  coal  except  that 
from  those  collieries.  This  was  done  in  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  great  efforts  were  made  to 
legislate  against  Trusts  but  so  far  quite  in  vain. 

The  tendency  of  Trusts  is  to  tyranny,  this  has  been 
so  in  all  oligarchies  since  Corinth,  and  this  will  be  so 
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with  all  the  municipalised  or  nationalised  Trusts 
that  our  Socialist  friends  wish  to  bring  about.  Unless 
all  business  is  nationalised — clearly  none  should  be — as, 
run  on  fair  lines,  it  cannot  compete  with  others  that 
are  less  scrupulous. 

The  golden  rule  of  Trusts  is  :  'Do  unto  others  as 
they  would  do  unto  you,  and  DO  it  first.' 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  see  whether  these  great 
combines  will  survive  the  generation  that  created 
them,  or  whether  commercial  evolution  will  not  take 
another  and  equally  astonishing  step  in  another 
direction. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

SOCIAL    LEGISLATION 

Just  as  the  legislation  of  the  late  Government  was, 
by  some  of  their  old  supporters,  considered  to  be 
Liberal,  if  not  Radical,  so  much  of  the  legislation  of 
last  session  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  principles  of  the  lower  Socialism.  I  mean  by 
this  that  Socialism  which,  being  on  the  lower  plane, 
would  disregard  the  moral  law. 

This  sounds  a  bold  thing  to  say ;  but  let  us  con- 
sider what  it  means  and  then  test  another  of  the 
Government  Bills  by  our  conclusions. 

Now  I  take  it  that  the  essence  of  Socialist  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  the  advantage,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise— and  mainly  at  present  pecuniary,  as  the 
twentieth  century  cares  even  more  for  money  than 
the  nineteenth  did — of  the  masses,  or  proletariate,  as 
compared  with  the  propertied  classes. 

Now  such  legislation  may  be  present,  or  prospective 
from  a  fixed  date,  or  it  may  be  retrospective;  but 
what  do  we  find  that,  in  either  case,  it  involves  ? 

First,  of  course,  interference  with  private  property, 
i.e.  with  vested  rights  or  interests.  This  dates  from 
long  before  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Collectivism 
is  one  name  for  this  policy  and  it  is  in  theory  very 
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defensible.  Ever  since  the  Jewish  high  priest  said, 
'  It  is  expedient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,' 
this  policy  of  expediency,  even  in  flat  opposition  to 
the  moral  law,  has  held  its  ground.  But  the  moral 
law  will  win  in  the  end. 

Secondly,  interference  with  the  right  of  every  man 
to  make  an  agreement  with  his  fellow,  in  short  with 
contracts,  past,  present,  and  future. 

These  two  interferences  will  be  found,  like  the 
cankerworm,  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  Government 
Bills  affecting  property  or  rights. 

Let  us  take  one  that  has  become  law,  '  The  Town 
Tenants  (Ireland)  Act.'     Vide  Appendix  A. 

Under  this  every  town  tenant  can  now,  on  quitting 
his  holding,  sue  his  landlord,  whether  a  person  or  a 
corporation. 

In  cases  where  the  said  tenants  agreed,  for  a  less 
rent,  to  undertake  their  own  repairs,  they  can  now 
claim  the  unexhausted  value  of  these  improvements  as 
well  as  pocket  the  difference  in  the  rent.  Obviously 
this  reacts  very  injuriously  on  all  holders  of  town 
property,  and  the  market  value  of  corporation  loans, 
based  on  such  holdings,  will  be  greatly  depreciated. 
A  higher  rate  of  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  new 
loans  of  this  nature,  and  a  higher  rent  will  of  course 
be  asked  in  future  leases  to  cover  this  provision. 

In  both  these  ways  the  tenant  will  suffer  and, 
ultimately,  the  holder  of  capital  will  gain. 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill,  which  was  looked  upon  only  as 
a  means  of  putting  the  screw  upon  town  property- 
holders.     The   Bill   was   not  in   any  way  wanted   in 
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Ireland,  but  now  Socialists  in  Great  Britain  will  not 
be  happy  till  they  get  it,  nor  then ! 

The  bill  is  retrospective  and  gives  the  town  tenants 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Land  League,  or  its 
successors,  for  their  country  brethren. 

Truly,  on  consideration,  this  sop  to  Cerberus  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  the  lower  Socialistic  legislation. 

But  when  the  lease  of  a  town  property  is  ended  and 
all  that  can  now  be  demanded  is  paid,  whose  property 
are  the  premises  in  question  then  1 

You  will  say  the  landlord's  ;  not  so  fast,  my  friend. 
In  the  event  of  his  having  lost  heavily  on  the  holding, 
by  this  Bill  and  his  tenant's  action  thereon,  he  may 
wish  to  take  a  fresh  tenant,  perhaps  his  newly  married 
son  or  some  friend  or  relative  who  will  deal  equitably, 
if  not  legally,  by  him.  He  therefore  wishes  not  to 
renew  the  lease.  The  tenant  has  him  at  once ;  com- 
pensation for  such  non-renewal  was  generously  desired 
by  the  Upper  House  to  be  limited  to  a  fine,  not 
exceeding  three  years'  rent,  repayable  to  the  outgoing 
tenant.  Thus  when  I,  as  a  medical  man,  settle  in 
Waterville  or  Buncrana  for  purposes  of  economy,  I 
can  take  a  good  house  on  a  three  years'  non-repairing 
rent :  I  can  at  the  end  recover  my  various  little 
expenditures,  pronounced  by  my  fellow-countrymen 
to  be  vast  improvements ;  and  if  the  landlord  wants  to 
be  rid  of  me,  as  I  expect  he  would,  I  shall  recover  all 
the  rent  paid. 

A  very  excellent  provision,  truly ! 

But  softly  again,  my  friend !  It  so  happens  that, 
for  nameless  but  numberless,  excellent  reasons,  I  am  a 
persona   gratissima   in    the    neighbourhood,    and    my 
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removal  from  it  is  resented,  as  a  base  job  for  the 
relative  of  an  undeserving  town  landgrabber. 

Well,  the  Commons  naturally  struck  out  the  three 
years'  limit,  and  why  should  I  not  claim  six  years' 
rent  in  compensation  for  this  wicked  outrage  upon 
a  respectable  citizen  and  patriot  ]  Why  not,  indeed  1 
Faith  it 's  me-self  that  would  be  skinning  these 
outlandish  and  boycotted  gentry  ! 

Lastly,  we  must  add  that  the  Commons  in  their 
'Reasons'  claimed  that  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870 
and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  (Ireland)  1883, 
both  Radical  bills,  contained  retrospective  provisions 
as  to  compensation  for  improvements.  But  as  to  the 
latter,  at  least,  it  has  never  been  so  interpreted. 

I  do  not  like  to  terminate  this  sketch  without  one 
further  investigation  from  my  Liberal-Unionist  point 
of  view. 

This  time  let  us  look  at  a  Scotch  bill  brought  in  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  thoroughly  thrashed 
out  by  every  interested  person  from  Galloway  to  John 
o'  Groat's.  The  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  is 
a  very  good  example,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  fate, 
of  the  really  Socialistic  tendencies,  to  use  no  stronger 
expression,  of  the  Radical  wire-pullers  who  form  the 
power  behind  and  even  inside  the  Cabinet. 

Now  when,  in  a  genuinely  advanced  Liberal  country 
like  Scotland,  it  was  found  that  no  one,  except  a  very 
few  discontented  and  therefore  Radical  farmers,  with 
the  hooligan  scum  of  the  big  towns,  could  be  found  to 
approve  the  details  or  drafting  of  a  measure ;  when, 
inside  Parliament,  such  a  staunch  Gladstonian-Radical 
as    Mr.    Munro-Ferguson    of    Novar    condemned    the 
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clumsy  and  unworkable  machinery  of  the  Bill,  when 
the  more  simple  method  of  land  purchase  was  available; 
why,  then,  the  outside  public  smelt  a  rat  somewhere ; 
and,  after  the  Bill  had  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the  experts  and  tenant  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
the  Government  had  the  wisdom  not  to  let  it  go 
to  a  second  reading.  But  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  its  well-deserved  fate  as  in  its  origin,  or 
rather  the  origin  of  details  that  led  to  its  eventual 
destruction. 

Now  the  origin  of  the  Bill  is  an  admitted  desire  on 
the  part  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  Scotsmen  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  making  small  independent  holdings. 
This  purpose  was  one  for  which  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  recently  told  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  he 
would  gladly  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  measure, 
but,  as  he  pointed  out,  before  altering  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure  throughout  Scotland  two  things 
must  be  shown,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  under  the  present  system  the  landlords 
have  depopulated  the  soil  of  the  country,  and 

2.  That  there  is  a  genuine  general  demand  for 
small  holdings. 

Now,  if  the  latter  exists,  which  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  one  thing  is  certain  at  any  rate  :  there  is  no 
such  demand  among  the  present  tenant  farmer  class, 
the  members  of  which  have  no  desire  to  be  their  own 
landlords,  to  find  their  own  capital,  or  to  pay  the 
taxation  that  every  one  expects  on  increased  land 
values. 

But  to  touch  on  details  (vide  Appendix  B),  we  have 
all  heard  of  the  Crofters  Acts  and  the  system  of  dual 
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ownership  which  they  created.  Under  these  Acts  a 
paternal — or  perhaps  maternal — Government  took  the 
place  of  the  hereditary  or  other  landowner,  and  found 
first  the  purchase-money,  and  then  the  capital  to  give 
the  small  holder  his  first  start  '  on  his  own.'  Unfor- 
tunately every  infant,  after  he  is  weaned,  requires 
nourishment,  and  every  holder  must,  to  succeed,  have 
enough  working  capital,  which  he  can  never  borrow 
on  the  terms  on  which  the  lairds  have  advanced  it  in 
past  days  and  in  present  times. 

To  the  wire-puller  this  system  has  this  advantage 
over  direct  purchase,  namely,  that  the  holder  would 
escape  the  taxation  of  land  values.  Also  under  this 
Bill,  the  would-be  landholder  had  the  power  to  choose 
his  own  land,  and  the  country  was  then  to  ex- 
propriate the  original  landowner,  and  start  a  system 
of  dual  ownership.  But  we  find  that  although,  in 
certain  parts  in  the  West,  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant local  demand  for  small  holdings,  sometimes 
exceeding  the  supply,  yet  the  supply  of  land  for 
small  holdings,  by  voluntary  sale  throughout  the 
country,  more  than  meets  the  demand. 

The  rent  per  acre  at  present  charged  on  small 
holdings  is  something  less  than  that  on  larger  farms 
or  holdings  exceeding  twenty-four  acres,  and  rented 
at  less  than  £50  per  annum.  Yet  on  the  borders 
there  was  absolutely  no  demand  for  these  small 
holdings  (Mr.  Shirra  G'ibbs),  and  in  the  West  the 
demand  was  created  by  farmers'  sons,  farm  servants, 
and  other  thrifty  agricultural  employees. 

Also  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that,  though  the 
holder  of  a  sixty-acre  farm  may  become  its  owner  and 
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make  it  worth  £1000  on  his  death,  yet  his  successor, 
one  of  the  family,  is  far  less  well  off,  and  will  pro- 
bably need  to  borrow  about  £850  on  mortgage  as 
working  capital.  Thus  he  gets  at  once  into  the 
moneylender's  hands. 

A  far  simpler  Bill  would,  without  saddling  the 
country  with  another  Land  Commission  and  its 
Courts,  enable  the  Treasury  to  advance  both  purchase- 
money  and  even  a  moderate  working  capital,  with  the 
great  object  of  increasing  and  encouraging  the  rural 
population.  Now  this  could  be  done  by  settling  the 
would-be  holders  on  the  land  now  annually  put  up 
for  sale,  without  in  any  way  oppressing  the  lairds,  a 
generous  and  generally  loved  class  in  Scotland. 

But,  then,  the  Bill  would  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
laid  down,  in  the  last  chapter,  as  necessary  for  this 
class  of  legislation. 

Here  we  can  see  how  a  truly  Liberal  measure  would 
differ  from  the  ill-starred  offspring  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  whether  born  in  the  best  bedroom  or  in 
some  part  near  the  back  stairs. 

And  now  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  one  can  be  truly  Liberal  and  yet  a  Unionist ;  to 
show,  further,  that  the  so-called  Liberal  Party  are 
more  correctly  called  Radicals  when  they  are  not 
doing  the  work  of  the  so-called  Irish  Nationalists,  or 
of  the  Socialists,  all  of  whom  know,  far  more  exactly, 
what  they  want. 

There  is  much  that  one  values  in  the  title  'Con- 
servative ' ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  no  party  is 
more  truly  Liberal. 
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CHAPTER  54 
An  ACT  to   improve  the  Position   of  Tenants  a».  1900. 

OF   CERTAIN    HOUSES,   SHOPS,    OR   OTHER   BUILD- 
INGS in  Ireland. 

[21  st  December  1906.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Compensation  for  Improvements. 

1. — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  tenant  Tenant's 
of  a  holding  to  which  this  Act  applies  may,  on  emitting  compensa- 
his  holding,  claim,  in  the  prescribed  manner,  compensa-  p^ements. 
tion  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  respect  of  all  improve- 
ments on  his  holding  made  by  him  or  his  predecessors  in 
title  which  at  the  date  of  such  claim  add  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  holding,  and  are  suitable  to  the  character  of 
the  holding,  and  have  not  diminished  the  letting  value 
of  any  other  property  of  the  same  landlord.     Provided 
always  that  the  sum  to  be  awarded  as  compensation  for 
any  improvement  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  capitalised 
value  of  such  addition  to  the  letting  value  of  such  hold- 
ing as  the  Court  shall  determine  to  be  the  direct  result 
of  such  improvement. 
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a.d.  1906.  (2)  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  between  a  landlord 
and  a  tenant  with  regard  to  a  claim  for  compensation 
under  this  section,  such  dispute,  unless  the  parties  agree 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
court  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  court,  in  awarding  such  compensation  to  the  tenant 
in  respect  of  such  improvements,  may,  in  reduction  of 
the  tenant's  claim,  take  into  consideration  the  time 
during  which  the  tenant  may  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  improvements  and  the  rent  at  which  such 
holding  had  been  held,  and  any  benefits  which  the  tenant 
may  have  received  from  his  landlord  in  consideration 
expressly  or  impliedly  of  the  improvements  made. 

2. — (1)  A  tenant  of  a  holding  who  is  quitting  it  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
improvement  when  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the  land- 
lord has  made  an  offer,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
is  reasonable,  of  a  new  tenancy  or  of  the  continuance  or 
renewal  of  the  tenancy,  with  the  right  to  the  tenant  to 
dispose  of  his  interest  therein,  and  the  tenant  has  not 
accepted  the  offer. 

(2)  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
in  respect  of  any  improvement  made  either  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  which  the  landlord  had 
undertaken  to  make,  except  in  cases  where  the  landlord 
has  failed  to  perform  his  undertaking  within  the  time 
agreed  on  between  him  and  the  tenant,  or  within  a  time 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  a  reasonable  time. 

(3)  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
in  respect  of  any  improvement  made,  whether  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  contravention  of  a  con- 
tract in  uniting  not  to  make  the  improvement. 

(4)  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
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in  respect  of  any  improvement  made,  whether  before  or  a.d.  ipo«. 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
entered    into    for   valuable    consideration,    including   a 
building  lease. 

(5)  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  any  improvement  made  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  except  permanent  buildings,  unless  made  within  ten 
years  before  the  date  of  such  claim. 

3. — (1)  Where  a  tenant  of  a  holding  proposes  after  Landlord's 
the  passing  of  this  Act  to  make  improvements  in  his  object, 
folding,  he  shall  send  to  his  landlord  notice,  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  of  his  intention  to  make  such  improve- 
ments, together  with  a  specification  and  plan  of  the 
proposed  improvements,  and  if  the  landlord  or  his  known 
agent  does  not,  within  three  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice,  send  notice  of  objection,  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  to  the  tenant,  the  tenant  may  proceed  to  make 
the  proposed  improvements ;  but,  if  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  sends  such  notice  objecting  to  all  or  any  of  the 
improvements,  the  tenant  may,  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
apply  to  the  court,  and  the  court  may,  if  satisfied  that 
the  improvement  will  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding,  and  is  reasonable  and  suitable  to  the  character 
thereof,  and  will  not  diminish  the  letting  value  of  any 
other  property  of  the  same  landlord,  sanction  all  or  any 
of  the  proposed  improvements,  making  such  modifications 
in  the  specification  or  plan  as  the  court  thinks  fit. 

(2)  Provided  always  that  the  landlord  may,  at  any 
time  after  receiving  the  tenant's  notice  or  during  the 
hearing  by  the  court  or  after  the  decision  of  the  court, 
undertake  to  execute  the  improvement  himself,  and  may 
execute  the  same  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner,  and 
charge  the  tenant  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds 
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a.d.  1906.  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  outlay  incurred  in  execut- 
ing the  improvement,  or  at  the  election  of  the  tenant  not 
exceeding  such  annual  sum  payable  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  as  will  repay  such  outlay  in  the  said 
period,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
centum  per  annum.  Any  annual  sum  charged  against  a 
tenant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  recoverable  as  rent. 

(3)  A  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  any  improvements  made  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  unless  he  has  given  notice  thereof 
under  this  section,  and  (in  case  the  landlord  has  given 
notice  of  objection  thereto)  the  improvements  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  court :  Provided  that  where  any  sani- 
tary authority  under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Acts, 
1878  to  1900,  or  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1890  to  1896,  requires  the  owner  or 
occupier  to  make  any  improvements  or  execute  any 
works  in  the  holding,  the  occupier,  upon  the  landlord's 
default,  may  make  or  execute  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  subsection)  such  improvements  or  works, 
and  such  improvements  or  works  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
improvements  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

4.  Where,  in  the  case  of  any  holding,  there  are  several 
persons  standing  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  : — 

Any  mesne  landlord  against  whom  a  claim  arises 
under  this  Act  shall,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  be 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  against  his  im- 
mediate landlord  in  like  manner  and  on  the 
same  conditions  as  if  he  had  himself  made  the 
improvements  in  question : 

A  mesne  landlord  shall  not  be  entitled  to  make  a 
claim  under  this  section  unless  he  has,  within 
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the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed,  sent  to  *•»•  i»06. 
his  immediate  landlord  or  his  agent  copies  of 
all  documents  relating  to  proposed  improve- 
ments or  claims  which  have  been  sent  to  him, 
in  pursuance  of  the  last  preceding  section.  The 
said  immediate  landlord  shall  thereupon  have, 
in  addition  to  the  mesne  landlord,  the  powers 
conferred  by  or  in  pursuance  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding section  in  like  manner  as  if  he  were  the 
immediate  landlord  of  the  occupying  tenant, 
and  shall,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  pre- 
scribed, be  bound  by  the  proceedings. 

5. — (1)  Where  the  landlord,  without  good  and  sum-  Compensa- 
cient  cause,  terminates  or  refuses  to  grant  a  renewal  of  unreason- 
the  tenancy,  or  it  is  proved  that  an  increase  of  rent  is  turbance. 
demanded  from  the  tenant  as  the  result  of  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  such  tenant,  and 
for  which  he  has  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
received  an  equivalent  from  the  landlord,  and  such 
demand  results  in  the  tenant  quitting  the  holding,  the 
tenant  upon  quitting  the  holding  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  compensation  (if  any)  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  in 
respect  of  improvements,  and  notwithstanding  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  goodwill  and  the  expense  which,  by  reason  of  his 
quitting  the  holding,  he  sustains  or  incurs  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  his  goods,  implements, 
produce,  or  stock. 

In  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  as  to  any  matter 
under  this  section,  the  difference  shall,  in  default  of 
agreement,  be  settled  by  the  court. 

(2)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  houses,  shops,  and 
other  buildings  occupied  wholly  or  to  a  substantial  extent 
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a.d.  1906.  for  trade  or  business  purposes,  and  which  are  held  (a) 
under  tenancies  from  year  to  year  created  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  or  (b)  under  leases  made  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  for  terms  of  less  than  thirty-one 
years,  or  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  (c)  under  contracts  of 
tenancy  existing  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  where  the 
rent  of  the  holding  is  under  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

6.  Out  of  any  moneys  payable  to  a  tenant  under  this 
Act,  all  sums  due  to  the  landlord  from  the  tenant  or  his 
predecessors  in  title  in  respect  of  rent,  or  in  respect  of 
any  deterioration  of  the  holding  arising  from  any  non- 
observance  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  of  any  express  or 
implied  covenant  or  agreement,  may  be  deducted  by  the 
landlord,  and  also  any  taxes  payable  by  the  tenant  due 
in  respect  of  the  holding  and  not  recoverable  by  him  from 
the  landlord. 

7.  A  tenant  who  is  evicted  for  breach  of  any  condition 
of  his  tenancy  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  disturbance  under  this  Act. 

8.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  holding  let  to  the 
tenant  during  his  continuance  in  any  office,  appointment, 
or  employment,  or  for  the  temporary  convenience,  or  to 
meet  a  temporary  necessity,  either  of  the  landlord  or 
tenant,  provided  that  any  such  letting  made  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  contract  in  writing  which 
shall  express  the  purpose  for  which  such  letting  is  made. 

9.  Any  contract  (other  than  a  contract  either  to  make 
or  not  to  make  an  improvement)  made  whether  before  or 
aHer  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  a  tenant- 
would  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  deprived  of  his  right  to 
obtain  compensation  under  this  Act,  shall  be  void  unless 
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the  court  adjudicating  upon  a  claim  for  compensation  by  a.d.  iqor. 
such  tenant  shall,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  be  of  opinion  that  such  contract  was  reason- 
able and  that  it  was  entered  into  by  the  parties  without 
any  direct  or  indirect  compulsion. 

10. — (1)  The  court  for  the  determination  of  all  matters  Jurtadic- 
under  this  Act  shall  be  the  county  court  having  jurisdic-  county 
tion  where  the  holding  is  situate. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  rules  for 
regulating  proceedings  in  a  county  court  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  County  Courts 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1851  to  1889,  and  such  rules  may  (inter 
alia)  provide  for — 

(a)  the  manner   in,    and   the  time   within,    which 

notices  under  this  Act  shall  be  served  ; 

(b)  the  manner  in  which  notices,  orders,  and  other 

documents  under  this  Act  may  be  authenti- 
cated ; 
(f)  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  the 
particulars  to  be  inserted  in  any  notice  to 
any  person  or  in  any  application  to  or  order 
made  by  the  court  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  rules  under  this  section  shall  be  made  after 
consultation  with,  or  notice  of  consultation  sent  to,  the 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland. 

11. — (1)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  determination  Appeals. 
of  the  county  court  under  this  Act  may  appeal  either — 

(a)  to  the  judge  of  assize  or  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  County  Courts 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1851  to  1889,  relating  to 
appeals  in  the  case  of  ordinary  civil  bills  ;  or 
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a.d.  1906.  (6)  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  accordance  with  rules 

of  the  Supreme  Court : 
Provided  that  if  any  proceedings  appeals  are  taken 
both  to  the  judge  of  assize  or  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
and  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  appeals  shall  be  heard 
together  by  such  judge,  and  a  further  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  his  determination  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
accordance  with  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

12.  Sections  eighteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-three, 
twenty-six,  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,  shall,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
apply  to  proceedings  in  respect  of  claims  under  this  Act ; 
and  the  said  section  twenty-three  shall  have  effect  as  if 
'  county  court '  were  substituted  therein  for  '  civil  bill 
court ' ;  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  court  by  the 
said  section  twenty-seven  shall,  on  the  application  of  a 
limited  owner,  be  performed  as  well  where  compensation 
is  awarded  by  the  court  as  where  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  agreed  upon. 

13.  The  landlord  of  a  holding,  or  any  person  authorised 
by  him,  may  at  all  reasonable  times  enter  on  the  holding, 
or  any  part  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

14.  Capital  money  arising  under  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  any  moneys 
expended  and  costs  incurred  by  a  landlord  under  or  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  in  or  about  the  execution  of  any 
improvement,  as  for  an  improvement  authorised  by  the 
said  Settled  Land  Act ;  and  such  money  may  also  be 
applied  in  discharge  of  any  charge  created  on  a  holding 
under  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  such 
improvement  as  aforesaid,  as  in  discharge  of  an  incum- 
brance authorised  by  the  said  Settled  Land  Act  to  be 
discharged  out  of  such  capital  money. 
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15.  Where  the  landlord  is  a  person  entitled  to  receive  a.d.  1906. 
the  rents  and  profits  of  any  holding  as  trustee,  or  in  any  Provision 
character  otherwise  than  for  his  own  benefit,  the  amount  Trustees, 
due  from  such  landlord  in  respect  of  compensation  under 

this  Act  shall  be  charged  and  recovered  as  follows,  and 
not  otherwise  (that  is  to  say) : — 

(1)  The  amount  so  due  shall   not  be  recoverable 

personally  against  such  landlord,  nor  shall 
he  be  under  any  liability  to  pay  such 
amount,  but  the  same  shall  be  a  charge 
on  and  recoverable  against  the  holding  only; 

(2)  Such   landlord    shall,    either    before    or    after 

having  paid  to  the  tenant  the  amount  due 
to  him,  be  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  county 
court  a  charge  on  the  holding  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  or  which  has 
been  paid,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  tenant. 

(3)  If  such  landlord  neglect,  or  fail  within  one  month 
after  the  tenant  has  quitted  his  holding,  to  pay  to  the 
tenant  the  amount  due  to  him,  then  after  the  expiration 
of  such  one  month  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain 
from  the  county  court  in  favour  of  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  a  charge  on  the  holding  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  due  to  him,  and  of  all  costs 
properly  incurred  by  him  in  obtaining  the  charge  or 
in  raising  the  amount  due  thereunder. 

(4)  The  court  shall,  on  proof  of  the  tenant's  title  to 
have  a  charge  made  in  his  favour,  make  an  order  charg- 
ing the  holding  with  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
charge,  including  costs,  in  like  manner  and  form  as  in 
case  of  a  charge  which  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  obtain. 

16.  Any  company  now  or  hereafter  incorporated  by  Advance 
Parliament,  and  having  power  to  advance  money  for  the  Company* 
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a.d.  1906.  improvement  of  land,  may  take  an  assignment  of  any 
charge  made  by  a  county  court  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  such  company  and  the  person 
entitled  to  such  charge  ;  and  such  company  may  assign 
any  charge  so  acquired  by  them  to  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever. 
Holdings  to        17.  The  holdings  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

which  Act  .      .  . 

applies.  relating  to  compensation  tor  emprovements  apply  are 
houses,  shops,  and  other  buildings  situate  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, towns,  or  villages,  and  occupied  either  for 
residential  or  for  business  purposes,  or  partly  for 
residential  and  partly  for  business  purposes. 
Definitions.  18.  The  following  expressions  in  this  Act  shall,  un- 
less the  context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  meanings 
hereinafter  respectively  assigned  to  them  (that  is  to 
say)  :— 

'Landlord'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 

23  &  24  Vict.  section  one  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 

Amendment  Act,  Ireland,  1860; 

'  Owner '   shall   have   the   same   meaning   as    in 

41  &  42  Vict.  section  two  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 

c-52'  Act,  1878; 

1  Tenant '  shall  mean  any  person  entitled  in  actual 
possession  to  the  holding  under  any  contract 
of  tenancy  for  a  year  or  for  any  longer 
period,  whether  the  interest  of  such  tenant 
shall  have  been  acquired  by  original  con- 
tract, lawful  assignment,  bequest,  devise,  or 
act  and  operation  of  law ; 
'  Lease '  means  a  lease,  under-lease,  assignment 
operating  as  a  lease  or  under-lease,  or  an 
agreement  for  such  lease,  under-lease,  or 
assignment ; 
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'  Rules '  includes  forms  ;  a.d.  im«. 

'  Prescribed '  means  prescribed   by  rules  of   the 
county  court ; 

The  expression  '  predecessor  in  title '  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  as  amended  by 
section  seven  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  44  &  45  Vict. 
1881. 


49. 


19.  Improvements   by  a  landlord  or  tenant  on  any  Registration 
holding  may  be  registered  in  the  manner  provided  by  mentaT 
section  six  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act, 

1870,  but  the  court  in  which  the  improvements  may  be 
registered  shall  be  the  court  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  the  said  section  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  in  this  Act. 

20.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  commence- 
day  of  January  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Town  Tenants  (Ire-  Short  title, 
land)  Act,  1906. 
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a.d.  1906.    A    BILL   TO  ENCOURAGE    THE   FORMATION   OF  SMALL 

Agricultural  Holdings  and  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  Tenure  of  such 
Holdings  (including  Crofters'  Holdings) 
in  Scotland,  and  for  other  Purposes  con- 
nected therewith. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows  : — 

Crofters  1.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of   this   Act, 

throughout    and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof,  the  Crofters  Acts 
Scotland.      g^j  ^Q  rea(j  an(j  construed  as  if  the  expression  'land- 
holder'  were   substituted   for   the   expression   'crofter' 
occurring    therein,    and    shall    have    effect    throughout 
Scotland. 

who  tote  2. — (1)  In  the  Crofters  Acts  and  this  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  collectively  as  the  Landholders  Acts)  the 
word  holding  means  and  includes — 

(i)  Every  holding  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1886, 
which  immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  is  held  by  a  crofter  to  whom 
the  Act  of  1886  applies  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  an  existing  crofter) ;  and 
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(ii)  Every   holding    not   held    as    aforesaid    which  a. p.  i»06. 
immediately   before    the   commencement   of 
this  Act — 

(a)  is  held  by  a  tenant  from  year  to 
year  who  resides  on  the  holding  and 
cultivates  it  by  himself  or  his  family 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  an  existing 
yearly  tenant) ;  or 

(b)  is  held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  for  lives,  or  for  lives  and  years, 
by  a  tenant  who  resides  on  the  holding, 
and  cultivates  it  by  himself  or  his  family, 
and  who  applies  during  the  currency  of 
such  lease  for  registration  in  respect  of 
such  holding  and  is  so  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  registered  leaseholder) ; 
and 

(iii)  Every  holding,  not  being  a  holding  to  which  the 

immediately   preceding    subsection    applies, 

which  is  constituted  by  the  registration  of  an 

applicant  in  respect  thereof  on  his  application 

under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (hereinafter 

referred  to  as  a  new  holder). 

(2)  In  the  Landholders  Acts  the  word  '  landholder ' 

means  and  includes  every  existing  crofter,  every  existing 

yearly  tenant,  every  registered   leaseholder,   and   every 

new  holder,  and  their  respective  statutory  successors. 

6. — (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landlord  of  any  land  Powers  to 
(with  the  consent  of  all  other  parties  having  a  right  or  holding"  Ind 
interest  in  the  land  whose  consent  is  required)  and  any  Iherefw™"18 
other  person  to  agree  that  in  respect  of  such  land  such 

G 
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person  may  apply  to  the  Land  Commission  to  be 
registered  as  a  new  holder  under  this  Act,  and  such 
person  may  thereupon  apply  accordingly,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  so  registered. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Land  Commission  are  satis- 
fied that  there  is  a  demand  for  new  holdings  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Land  Commission  to  arrange  by  agree- 
ment with  all  parties  having  a  right  or  interest  in  any 
suitable  land  for  the  registration  of  any  one  or  more  new 
holders  in  respect  of  such  land. 

(3)  In  any  case  where,  with  a  view  to,  or  as  incidental 
to,  the  registration  of  a  new  holder  or  holders  in  respect 
of  any  land,  whether  by  agreement  as  aforesaid  or  other- 
wise, or  to  the  letting  of  any  land  for  the  enlargement  of 
a  holding  or  holdings,  the  Land  Commission  are  of 
opinion  that  assistance  should  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing,  fencing,  or  otherwise  preparing  or 
adapting  the  land,  making  occupation  roads  or  executing 
other  works  such  as  works  for  the  provision  of  drainage 
or  water  supply,  or  erecting  or  adapting  a  dwelling  house 
or  dwelling  houses  or  other  buildings,  or  for  any  similar 
purpose,  the  Land  Commission  may  provide  such  assist- 
ance either  by  way  of  gift,  or  by  way  of  loan,  or  otherwise 
as  they  see  fit,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they 
may  prescribe.  Conditions  so  prescribed  and  the  pro- 
visions for  their  enforcement  or  for  the  case  of  their 
violation  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  they  were  contained 
in  this  Act. 

(4)  In  any  such  case,  where  the  Land  Commission  are 
of  opinion  that  compensation  should  be  paid  to  any 
person  for  the  time  being  in  occupation  of  the  land,  they 
shall  assess  and  pay  adequate  compensation. 

(5)  Where  the  landlord  or  any  other  person  having  a 
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right  or  interest  in  the  land  refutes  consent  to  an  agree-  a.d.  1906. 
ment  as  aforesaid  it  shall,  notwithstanding  such  refusal, 
be  lawful  for  the  land  Commission,  after  due  notice  and 
after  hearing  any  party  who  desires  to  be  heard,  to  <l>  ter- 
mine  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  new  holdings 
shoidd  be  constituted  on  the  land,  and  thereafter  to  make 
an  order  or  orders  for  the  registration  of  any  one  or  more 
duly  qualified  new  holders  in  respect  of  the  land  at  a  fair 
rent  and  upon  stirh  terms  and  conditions  as  they  co?isider 
just.  Before  making  such  on  order  the  Land  Com- 
mission shall  give  all  parties  having  a  right  or  interest  in 
the  land  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  In  or  after 
making  such  an  order  the  Land  Commission  (without 
prejudice  to  their  other  powers)  may  do,  provide,  or 
decide  anything  incidental  to  or  consequential  on  such  an 
order  as  if  it  were  an  order  for  the  enlargement  of  a 
holding  or  holdings  under  the  Act  of  1886. 

Provided  that  a  new  holder  shall  not  be  duly  qualified 
under  this  subsection  who  does  not  satisfy  the  Land 
Commission  as  to  his  knowledge  or  experience  of  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  pursuits,  and  as  to  his  ability  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  provided 
further  that  the  Land  Commission  shall  give  reasonable 
considerations  to  objections  stated  by  a  landlord  to  any 
applicant  for  a  new  holding,  and  certeris  paribus  shall 
give  a  preference  to  applicants  preferred  by  the  landlord. 

10. — (1)  Applications  for  registration  under  this  Act  Registration, 
shall  be  dealt  with  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  rules  of  the 
Land  Commission. 

(2)  Registration  under  this  Act  shall  be  constituted 
by  an  order  of  the  Land  Commission  granting  registra- 
tion, duly  recorded,  with  the  application  on  which  it 
proceeds,  in  the  Landholders  Holdings  Book. 
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a.d.  1906.  (3)  Registration  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  registered  lease- 
holder, have  the  effect  of  cancelling  the  lease  except  so  far 
as  and  during  the  period  for  which  any  conditions  of  the 
lease  may  be  saved  by  order  of  the  Land  Commission, 
which  order  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  pronounce  on 
the  application  of  the  landlord  or  the  leaseholder.  Any 
conditions  saved  by  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  effect  notwithstanding  any  contrary  conditions  or 
provisions  in  the  Landholders  Acts ;  provided  that  a 
registered  leaseholder  shall  in  no  case  without  the  consent 
of  his  landlord  in  writing  be  entitled  to  renounce  his 
tenancy  before  the  earliest  date  at  which  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  terminate  his 
lease. 

12.  Where  by  reason  of  renunciation,  removal,  failure 
of  a  statutory  successor,  or  otherwise,  a  holding  has  at 
any  time  ceased  to  be  held  by  a  landholder,  the  landlord 
shall  forthwith  intimate  the  fact  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sion, and  shall  not,  during  such  period  as  they  may 
prescribe,  be  entitled  ivithout  their  consent  to  let  the 
holding  otherwise  than  to  a  neighbouring  landholder  for 
the  enlargement  of  his  holding,  or  to  a  new  holder. 
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